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E LAVAL’S records show that hundreds of its 

factory-size separators 15 to 20 or more years —_— 

of age are still in everyday service. But, these ma- * ~ 

chines must eventually wear out beyond the possibility amy 

of further repair. Time will take its toll of many — 
perhaps yours — during the next twelve months. 


Chic: 

> § 

” Blufi 
Take care of your present separator, whether new tape | rie? Om 

or old. Pay particular attention to its lubrication, 

using De Laval Oil, which is most economical in the 

long run. Remember, too, that a single worn part, 

if not promptly replaced, may lead to the wearing 

out of several other parts. Keep the bowl in balance 

by correct assembly or, if necessary, by returning 

to the De Laval Company for repair. 


Finally, if you feel your old separator is already 
hopelessly worn, fet us put you in touch with one of 
our field representatives who will be glad to advise 
with you regarding its replacement. New De Laval 
“Air-Tight” and “World’s Standard” Separators are 
still available — with suitable preference ratings, of 
course. 


« 
a Sarna Sf 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


165 Broadway, New York 427 Randolph St., Chicago 
DE LAVAL PACIFIC CO., 61 Beale St., San Francisco 


THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Limited 


S é p A be AT G # & MONTREAL PETERBOROUGH WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
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Sales Quota Program Launched 


WEA Sets in Motion New Plan For Fluid Milk and Cream Use Limitation in 
Number of Areas—Not Yet Effective in New York City 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—War Food 
\W Aaininisteaion’ program of limita- 

tion on the country’s sales of fluid 
milk, cream and milk by-products got under 
way on October 4th through the establish- 
ment of quotas on deliveries by dealers in 
thirteen eastern and mid-western metropoli- 
First on the list for regulation 
under the new scheme were the following: 
Baltimtore, Md.; Washington, D. €.; Ro- 
Richmond, Norfolk-Portsmouth- 
Newport News, Va., under George Levine, 
1731 1st St. N. W., Washington, as FDA 
agent; Cincinnati, Toledo, Dayton, Canton 
and Cleveland, Ohio, under Fred W. Issler, 
152 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati, as agent; 
Chicago, Ill., under A. W. Colebank, 135 
S. LaSalle St.; Omaha, Neb. and Council 
Bluffs, lowa, under Wayne McPherson, Post 
Office Building, Omaha; and St. Louis, Mo., 
under W. C. Eckles, 4030 Chouteau Ave. 


tan areas. 


anoke, 


Next brought under the program, effec- 
tive October 5th, were St. Joseph County, 
Ind., under M. E. Drake, 116 S. William 
St., South Bend; Akron, Ohio, Huntington, 
W. Va.-Ashland, Ky., Hamilton-Middletown, 
Columbus under Mr. Issler; Davenport, Ia.- 
Rock Island, Ill.-Moline, Ill., under Howard 
E. Eisaman, 335 Federal Building, Rock 
Island, Ill.; Fort Wayne, Ind., under William 
J. Cline, 707 Citizens Trust Building, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; Wichita, Kans, Greater Kan- 
sas City (Mo.-Kans.), under M. M. More- 
house, 512 Porter Building 406 W. 34th St., 
Kansas City, and Duluth, Minn.-Superior, 
Wis., under O. F Kirkendall, 2002-4 W. 
Superior St., Duluth, Minn. 


These were to be followed on October 
10th by Wilmington, Del.; Lancaster, Read- 
ng, Scranton - Wilkes-Barre, Allentown- 
Bethlehem-Easton and Harrisburg, Penna.; 
and .Trenton and Atlantic City, N. J. Wil- 
liam P. Sadler, 11 N. Juniper St.. Phila- 
lelphia, will the program in 
ach of these eight areas. 


administer 


Blanford Heads New York Area 


In New York City, where the details of 


the plans were first explained by Dr. C. J. 





(By a Review Staff Representative) 


Blanford, Market Administrator, the con- 
trol has not yet been put into effect, although 
its early application is looked for. The per- 
sonnel of the 
area has also not yet been made public. 


advisory committee for this 


Set-up of the scheme follows the same 
general pattern though with variations. Most 
milk dealers in the areas involved will be 
allowed to sell as much fluid milk each 
month as they sold last June. Cream sales 
will be limited to 75 per cent of the quantity 
sold in June, and the sales quota for fluid 
milk by-products as a group( including cot- 
tage cheese, chocolate milk, and buttermilk) 
also is set at 75 per cent of June. 

Producer-distributors who purchase no 
milk (except those whose volume of sales 
is small enough to exempt them from the 
quota) will be allowed to sell an amount of 
fluid milk, cream, and fluid milk by-products 
equal to 100 per cent of their total milk pro- 
duction in June. “Quota-exempt” producer- 
distributors are defined separately for each 
area, but in general they are those whose 
deliveries are relatively small, and who pro- 
duce the milk they sell from their own 
herds. 

Dealers Responsible for Success 


Milk distributors will be responsible for 
the fair distribution of supplies in their mar- 
kets. Success of the milk conservation and 
control program depends largely on trade 
and consumer cooperation, WFA officials 
point out. It is believed that stabilization of 
milk consumption can be accomplished equit- 
ably through this system of dealer control 
without resorting to consumer rationing. In- 
dividual rationing of such a highly perishable 
product as milk would be very complex, and 
difficult to administer. 
at the consumer level undoubtedly will be 
necessary if control over dealers’ sales does 
not effectively regulate fluid milk consump- 
tion, the officials said. 


However, rationing 


Milk sales in all other cities of at least 
100,000 population will be regulated as soon 
as administrative arrangements can be com- 
pleted—with most areas of this size to be 


operating under the program by November 
1. It is expected that the program will then 
be extended to smaller population areas until 
all markets of at least 50,000 population are 
included. 

Milk handlers (that is, all persons or firms 
engaged in the sale or transfer of milk, ex- 
cept such groups as retail stores, hotels, 
restaurants, etc.) will compute the quantity 
of milk and fluid milk by-products which 
they may sell each month in terms of pounds 
of milk and pounds of milk by-products, 
and their cream sales in terms of pounds 
of cream and butterfat. There are, however, 
a few exceptions to this method. In months 
which contain more or less days than the 
base period, handlers will determine the 
amount of milk they may sell by multiplying 
the average of daily deliveries in June by 
28, 29, or 31, whichever is applicable 

Dealers may exceed their monthly quotas 
by up to 5 per cent greater sales providing 
they make up this excess by reducing their 
deliveries proportionately the next month, 
without the market agent being required to 
report such excess sales. 

Deliveries to the armed forces, to plants 
processing dairy products, and to other hand- 
lers (except special classes of handlers such 
as peddlers) are quota exempt. 

Flexibility in Administration 


To facilitate administration, the market 
agent for each milk sales area may act upon 
petitions for relief from hardship which may 
be submitted to him, and his decision will 
be effective for a 60-day period. 


Under several changes in the control order 
designed to facilitate operation and admin- 
istration, market agents in the milk sales 
areas to be established by the Director of 
Food Distribution may determine priorities 
for various classes of purchasers of milk, 
cream, and milk by-products without the ad- 
vice of any advisory committee which may 
be appointed. The original order provided 
that these distribution schedules were to be 
prepared with the advice of the advisory 
committee. 











The amended order also differentiates 
milk and skimmilk according to butterfat 
content, defining milk as containing between 
3 and 6 per cent butterfat, and skimmilk as 
milk containing less than 3 per cent butter- 
fat. The original order did not define skim- 
milk and defined milk as containing less 


than 5 per cent butterfat. 


The word “delivery” as used in the order 
is specifically defined, and the amendment 
of Food Dis- 


tribution to establish more than one quota 


also authorizes the Director 
ior milk and more than one quota for cream, 


at his discretion. 
— oe” 


BAYER IN PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Well-Known Borden Executive Opens 
Own Publicity Office 


Charles M. Bayer, who for many years 
has been a key man in The Borden Company 
family largely responsible for cordial rela- 
tions between the company and the press, 
has resigned from the nationally-known dairy 
products concern to head an office of his 
ywn at 17 East 42nd St., New York City. 


Continuing along the 
same lines as his previ- 
ous experience Charlie 
will devote all of 
time and 


his 
attention to 
solving public relations 
problems and carrying 
through publicity pro- 
the 
interna- 


grams. “Elsie, 





Cow”, now 


famous, is 


Charles M. Bayer 


tionally 


probably one of the best promotions of 


Charlie Bayer’s fertile imagination. 


Charlie’s pleasing personality, his instinc- 
tive sense of what is truly newsworthy and 
the willingness with which he worked with 
representatives of the press all resulted in 
highly beneficial publicity for his company 
and endeared him to hundreds of those who 
channel news and information to the public. 

To his new office he brings the vast assets 
of these friendly and cooperative associations. 
His host of friends in the newspaper and 
trade paper field wish him the greatest suc- 
cess in his new venture. 

ee 
FROPOSE OLEO TAX REPEAL 

Washington, D. C.—The National Asso 
ciation of Margarine Manufacturers has an- 
nounced here that hearings are scheduled 
to start October 26th on H R 2400, intro- 
duced by Representative Hampton P. Fulmer 
of South Carolina and now before the Com- 
mittee on The measure pro- 
poses complete repeal of all excise taxes, 
license fees and related provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code dealing with oleo- 
margarine. 


Agriculture. 


The bill would repeal the tax of 10c per 
pound on colored, and 4c per pound on un- 
colored, margarine; the annual taxes of $600 
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on manufacturers, $480 on wholesalers and 
$48 on retailers of the product. One of the 
restrictive provisions of the code is that a 
restaurant or boarding house serving mar- 
garine and coloring it, is classed as a manu- 
facturer and obliged to pay the annual tax 
of $600 in addition to the per pound tax of 
10c. 


Deliveries Disrupted 
Sheffield Farms Tied Up Five Days By 
Employes Reporting “Sick”—Borden 


Organization Also Affected 


Resumption of milk deliveries to some 
400,000 customers in the New York Metro- 
politan area by Sheffield Farms Company, 
Inc. was set for October 9th following a 
complete tie-up of the company’s operations 
which started October 4th. Cessation of pro- 
cessing and distribution by the company fol- 
lowed a started with 
wagon drivers and spread to all processing 
employes. 


mass walkout which 


Refusal of the men to work, which took 
the form of “sick”, 


among 


mass reports of arose 
the rank 
and file of the labor union membership in- 
volved over the National War Labor Board 


ruling permitting discharge of a consider- 


from acute dissatisfaction 


able number of employes whose services were 
no longer needed under the existing every- 
other-day delivery program in the current 
conservation program. 

The situation developing in Sheffield’s or- 
ganization spread October 5th to The 
den 


3or- 


Company, refusal of whose employes 
to work resulted in the closing of a number 
of distribution depots in New York, West- 


chester and Northern New Jersey. 
Action Followed WLB Ruling 
Under the WLB decision, which followed 
months of consideration by an impartial ap- 
pointee, the Borden and Sheffield companies 
were authorized to 958 


unnecessary 


discharge drivers 


whose services have become 


curtailment and 


deliveries ordered by the ODT. 


through route skip-a-day 
Men let oyt 
are to receive severance pay and priority on 


vacancies as they occur. 


Leaders of the unions involved disclaimed 
all responsibility for instituting the walk-out, 
and devoted intensive efforts to induce the 
men to return. In this they were materially 


aided by Edward C. Maguire, labor advisor 


to Mayor F. H. LaGuardia, and Theodore: 


W. Kheel, regional chairman of the WLB. 


Strong incentive to getting the men back 
on the job was provided by a directive from 
WLB headquarters at Washington ordering 
the men to return to their duties at once, 
that would 
jeopardize their status under the severance 


and stating failure to do so 
pay and re-employment priority provisions 


of the WLB ruling which caused the trouble. 





Employes of the Borden Company return- 
ed to work after only a few days, but the 
Sheffield organization, which was virtually 
completely tied up, could not complete ar- 
rangements for resumption of service to its 
metropolitan customers until five days after 
the initial walk-out, 


JOB FOR SHERIFF 








Mayor F. H. LaGuardia of New York 
City has recently delegated to the Sheriff's 
office the task of attacking the black mar- 
ket problem in the city area and general 
supervision of the drive to enforce food price 
ceiling orders. 

Sheriff John J. McClosky, Jr., who is a 
veteran of some of the most sensational 
racket investigations conducted here, recently 
has been taking steps to familiarize himself 
with the situation and set up the necessary 
machinery. The meat black market, it is 
said, will be the initial problem tackled. 

It is reported that the Sheriff's office 
has not been assigned any details of law 
enforcement since Civil War times. 

————_o—a 


FOOD CONTROL CHANGES 








Washington, D. C.—President Roosevelt 
signed on October 6th an executive order 
transferring the foreign purchasing activities 


of the Commodity Credit Corp. and the 
War Food Administration to the new 
Foreign Economic Administration, whose 


chief is Leo T. Crowley. Under the change, 
foreshadowed for some time, the WFA and 
the WPB will continue to direct issuance 
of general controls governing food and food 
machinery imported into this country, but 
the FEA has full power over these items 
if bought for use in foreign countries or 
obtained to keep them out of the hands of 
the enemy. 


<2 


RESTRICT FEED WHEAT SALES 








Washington, D. C—The War Food Ad- 
ministration has announced that beginning 
October 4th the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion in making sales of wheat to feed mixers 
will limit the wheat that is 
bought for mixed feed purposes to feeds for 


use of such 
dairy cows and laying hens. 

An effort: is also being made to discourage 
the feeding of market hogs to weights in ex- 
cess of 200 pounds or beef cattle beyond fair 


to good finish. 
SO 


ICE CREAM PRICES CONTINUED 





Washington, D. C. — Present maximum 
prices of ice cream and ice cream mix will 
remain in effect for the sixty days from 
September 23rd, the Office of Price Almin- 
istration ruled. This represents the 
fourth extension of temporary price adjust- 


has 
ment provisions first issued February 22, 


1943, pending permanent action on the prices 
of these commodities. o 
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Every mother wants to give her children a 
“fighting chance”’ to grow up with strong bones 
and teeth. And when a metho de reads about the 
health benefits of your Vitamin D Milk, chances 
are you re going to make a sale—and gain a new 
customer. 

It’s more important than ever to get your 
Vitamin D Milk story before potential users 
these days; now that women are better informed 
about vitamins, Vitamin D, particularly. Vita- 
min D (A. R. P. 1. Process) “Fighting Chance” 
folders help you to hammer home the basic nu- 
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tritional facts about your Vitamin D Milk— 
how it is needed for growing children, how it is 
the only vitamin not found in natural food. 

Important sales points, these—important 
points to help you strike out for sales leadership 
in your community. Write today for quantity 
lot prices on Vitamin D (A. R. P. I. Process) 
“Fighting Chance” folders; use handy coupon 
below. And, remember, Vitamin D (A. R. P. I. 
Process) concentrate is a dependable, low-cost 
way to incorporate Vitamin D in milk without 
extra plant equipment or machinery. 
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Unwanted Stop-Gap 


HROWING a new note of confusion 

into the already disturbed and dis- 

torted dairy picture with respect to 
sadly unbalanced price-cost of production 
relationships, the War Food Administration 
announced on September 25th the setting up 
of a mechanism designed to protect milk 
producers against price advances for dairy 
feeds including hay above levels prevailing 
in September, 1942. Designed objective of 
the plan is to restore costs of feed to that 
month’s rates without alteration in present 
prices for milk and other dairy products. 


Estimating that average prices of milk 
products now are 20 per cent over those of 
September, 1942, WFA voices the view that 
stabilization of feed costs at the points then 
prevalent will produce some widening in the 
average margin between the two as compared 
with a year ago and tend to offset existing 
rises in general operating costs, including 
farm wages. From September, 1942, through 
June, 1943, the margin between feed costs 
and dairy product prices was, they say, in 
general well above the long-time average. 
However, this advantage declined rapidly 
after June, and by September the margin 
was slightly below the long-time average. 
During the same period the average advance 
in farm wages was, they state, more than 
30 per cent while there also have been some 
advances in other operating costs. 


Officials state that dairy farmers’ cost of 
feed is roughly 25 per cent higher than at 
this time last year. Under the new plan, 
payments from government funds will be 
made to producers based in essence on this 
increased cost. Says the announcement : 


Considerations will also be given to 
the difference between prices now being 
received for milk and those received 
during the immediate pre-war years. 
Thus, the payment will be higher in 
areas where the quantity of purchased 
feed is larger and feed costs have ad- 
vanced the most, and where the ad- 
vance in prices received for milk since 
the period immediately preceding our 


entry into the war has been the least. 
In any event, the payment will not be 
less than the equivalent of 25 cents 
per hundredweight of whole milk de- 
livered, except in areas where other 
programs for dairy producers are now 
in effect, and not in excess of 50 cents 
per hundredweight. When butterfat 
rather than whole milk is delivered, 
the minimum and maximum rates will 
be 3 cents and 6 cents per pound of 
butterfat, respectively. 


The payment rate in areas where a 
milk subsidy is already in effect, or 
where a hay program has stabilized 
hay prices to dairy producers, will be 
adjusted to take these programs into 
account. 


In some cases it may be desirable 
to make the payment to the producer 
through cooperative marketing associ- 
ations or other marketing agencies. In 
all other cases, the payment will be 
made direct to the dairy producer. All 
farmers in an area will receive pay- 
ments at the same rate, even though 
there may be some variation among 
individual farmers in the area in the 
proportions of purchased feeds fed 
dairy herds. 


Each dairyman is advised to keep an ac- 
curate record of all sales of milk and butter- 
fat and all purchases of dairy feeds from 
October Ist on, since where the “compensat- 
ing” payments are made directly to the in- 
dividual such 
supporting evidence are to be 
AAA The 


this record-keeping task, thrown as an extra 


with their 
filed with 
magnitude of 


farmer records 


county offices. 
chore upon the already over-burdened dairy- 
man, may well be imagined. 


Pointing out in its announcement that 


further consideration “will be given the 
entire milk production program by Congress 
and the federal agencies involved”, the WFA 
reaches a under-statement. 
Searching scrutiny of the whole muddled 


structure of controlled milk and dairy prod- 


new high in 


ucts prices and the costs of their production 


is certain on the part of both houses of 


Congress. WFA would surely ‘have done 
well to await the chance to re-examine the 
entire topsy-turvy picture and shape a new, 
integrated and sounder course, in full col- 
laboration with OPA, OES and Capitol 
Hill, before throwing an unwanted, unwieldy 
and costly sop to the loudly and justly 
complaining dairying fraternity. 


A Straw in the Wind? 


IRST important break in the previously 
F- sshakabie Administration defense of 

the “hold-the-line” order to appear in 
the dairy pricing scene, developed on October 
4th when the Office of Price Administra- 
announced official sanction by Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director Frep E. Vinson 
of action under which OPA’s National and 
Regional Offices now will be empowered, 
within restricted conditions, to raise ceiling 
rates on milk at the various distributive 
levels. The move, which required revision 
of five main and supplementary maximum 
price regulations, authorizes advances of 
established limits by Regional officials where 
local mis-balance of price is found to exist 
threatening serious milk supply deficiencies 
in small communities with populations below 
25,000. 


tion 


Such maladjustments are described as havy- 
ing specifically to be induced by the follow- 
1g situations: 


i 

1. Marked disparities between prices re- 
ceived by producers shipping milk to differ- 
ent but neighboring markets ; 


2. Low fluid milk prices paid to produc- 


ers relative to prices being paid at nearby 
plants where milk is manufactured into 
dairy products, and 


3. Unusual and highly localized cost con- 
related to war activities which 
threaten to reduce substantially or eliminate 
a small community’s milk supply. 


ditions 


OPA emphasized, however, the fact that 
any upward adjustment of milk prices not 
provided for under the new arrangement 
could originate only with the Washington 
headquarters of OPA or the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization regardless of the reasons 
underlying such requested advance. 


The move is interesting and important, 
of course, chiefly because of its implications. 
It may possibly be taken as an indication 
that future certain strong pressures to per- 
mit ‘increases in milk costs to the consumer 
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in larger distributing areas while granting 
producers vociferously demanded higher 
returns, might have more chance of being 
acceded to by the Administration high 
command. 


Astronomical Production Goals 


cultural Committee in a long session 

on October 6th, War Food Adminis- 
trator Marvin Jones detaiied the Admin- 
istration’s tentative food production goals 
for 1944. These, which call for the largest 
crop acreage in the country’s history and 
the maintenance of high output levels for 
dairy products, meat and eggs, are subject 
to final establishment after State War Board 
conferences are completed. 


A PPEARING before the House Agri- 


In the list as enumerated, Judge Jones 
placed the 1944 goal for milk at the record- 
breaking total of 122,000,000,000 Ibs., or 103 
per cent of the 1943 indicated yield of 118,- 
302,000,000 Ibs. and as compared with a 1937- 
1941 volume of. 107,899,000,000 Ibs. Those 
heading up the Administration’s program 
of providing and allocating adequate feed- 
stuffs, man-power and net price return in- 
centives so that the dairy farmer can stand a 
chance of meeting this staggering schedule 
are facing a tough job unless they heed the 
practical, realistic recommendations advanced 
by informed dairy industry leaders with a 
lifetime of experience in the field. 


Stubborn insistence on forcing through 
bitterly-opposed subsidies in any form, ‘and 
maintenance of the existing crazy-quilt of 
inequitable and poorly correlated price con- 
trols and other regulations will not turn 
the trick. 


Sound Exploration 


PEAKING of possibilities in the post- 
Sra period at the recent Pennsylvania 

Association of Milk Dealers War Prob- 
lems Conference in..Harrisburg, Col. B. F. 
CasTLe, president of *the Milk Industry 
Foundation, mentioned a number of consid- 
erations which presently deserve the serious 
attention of those in the milk distributing 
business. Among these he cited the follow- 
ing: 


1. Provision of jobs for those who return 
from the Armed Services; 2. Maintenance 
of plants and equipment; 3. Building a strong 
cash position; 4. Competitive conditions be- 
tween dealers and products such as fluid ana 
dried milk; 5. Broadening the lines of prod- 
ucts, including possibly frozen foods; 6. Con- 
tinued curtailment of delivery service; 7. 
New packages. 


Along this same line of thought Col. 
CASTLE expressed gratification that in a sud- 
den reversal to peacetime operations, the 
milk industry is not in such vulnerable posi- 
tion as many other industries in respect to 
inventories, this of course being due to the 
inherent nature of handling daily a highly 
perishable product such as milk. 
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As we have pointed out in these columns 
before, forward-looking executives in the 
milk industry are giving much thought to 
these considerations. On some there are 
well defined ideas; on others there is con- 
siderable haziness. While it is of course im- 
possible to evolve any positive answers at 
present to this problem, the more discussion 
is developed on these questions now the 
easier will be their solution when they ac- 
tually confront the trade. 


A Beneficial Move 
recently 


PB ORDER L-292, as 
WV amended, promises definite benefit to 

the dairy industry in the direction 
of an increased volume of available equip- 
ment. Realizing the need for more dairy 
plant machinery and processing units to 
prevent any interruption or breakdown in 
handling and manufacturing operations, the 
War Food Administration and other agen- 
cies acting in behalf of the dairy industry 
have succeeded in obtaining from the War 
Production Board the allocation of consider- 
ably more metal for the manufacture of this 
type of equipment. 


As will be noted in another column of this 
issue of the Review, the new permitted 
quotas for most items of equipment are 100 
per cent or more in relation to the average 
yearly production of the three years 1939, 
1940 and 1941. The quotas established are 
for the twelve months beginning October Ist. 


Considering the volume of equipment built 
during the years 1939, 1940 and 1941, it 
would appear that dairy processing firms 
should experience little difficulty in obtain- 
ing new equipment for their normal opera- 
tions providing its manufacturers can fulfill 
their quotas. 


L-292 with its new Schedule I provides a 
hopeful outlook for this phase of the dairy 
industry’s functioning. 


Nutritional Excellence 


HOWN on the front cover of this issue 
S« the Review is one of the scenes taken 

from the National Dairy Council film, 
“America Learns to Fly”. This scene realis- 
tically illustrates the importance of dairy 
products in the varied and healthful diets 
fed to our Army and Navy fledglings. 


As may be noted in the picture, liberal 
quantities of milk, butter, cheese and eggs 
aid in supplying well balanced meals to pro- 
mote the highest standards of health and 
vigor of our young fliers, who are recognized 
as second to none in the world from the 
standpoint of physical and mental perfection. 


No finer tribute could be paid to the nu- 
tritional and healthful values of dairy prod- 
ucts than the extraordinary demands that 
are made for them by leaders of our Armed 
Forces and those of our Allies. The dairy 
industry may feel justifiable pride for its 
many contributions in furtherance of the war. 





FDO 79 COMMITTEE NAMED 





Prominent Milk Executives Appointed 
by War Food Administration 


WFA has announced appointment of the 
following men from the field of milk dis- 
tribution to serve on a National Fluid Milk 
Conservation and Control Committee in con- 
nection with the execution of Food Distribu- 
tion Order 79: 


H. P. Hood, 2nd, president of H. P. Hood 
& Sons, Inc., Boston; Harold C. Comfort, 
vice-president of The Borden Company, New 
York City; F. J. Andre, president of Shef- 
field Farms Company, Inc., New York City; 
Raymond Skinner, president of the Forest 
Hill Dairy, Memphis, Tenn.; Leon A. 
Chapin, treasurer of Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative Assn., New York City; Ken Geyer, 
general manager of the Connecticut Milk 
Producers Association, Hartford, Conn.; 
W. W. Henry, Dairy Cooperative Associa- 
tion, Portland, Ore.; C. W. Hibbert, Chal- 
lenge Cream & Butter Co., Los Angeles; 
O. H. Hoffman, manager of Interstate Milk 
Producers Association, Philadelphia; B. E. 
Stallones, South Texas Producers Associa- 
tion, Houston, Texas; A. H. Lauterbach, 
manager of Pure Milk Association, Chicago; 
Harry Leonard, Twin City Milk Producers 
Association, St. Paul; G. N. McKerrow, 
Golden Guernsey Cooperative Dairy, Mil- 
waukee; Frank M. Stewart, director of the 
Milk Control Commission, Montgomery, 
Ala.; Grover Turnbow, vice-president of 
the Golden State Company, Ltd., San Fran- 
cisco; Paul J. Betscher, Cooperative Pure 
Milk Association, Cincinnati; C. H. Haskell, 
president of Beatrice Creamery Company, 
Chicago; Arthur F. Kerckhoff, vice-presi- 
dent of the Pevely Dairy Company, St. 
Louis. 


These appointees represent a broad cross- 
section of the fluid milk industry of the whole 
country—large and small distributors, pro- 
ducers’ cooperatives, producer-distributors 


and milk control agencies. 
——— -_— - —__—_ 


HAY FOR DROUGHT COUNTIES 


Washington, D. C.—The War Food Ad- 
ministration has designated four additional 
counties in the eastern drought area where 
dairy farmers may purchase hay at reduced 
prices to help maintain milk production this 
winter. The four counties are Harford and 
Cecil in Maryland, Prince George in Vir- 
ginia, and Caswell in North Carolina. The 
hay may be bought from local dealers at 
$20.00 to $27.50 per ton in carload lots. 
Quantities in less than carlots will cost about 
$2.50 a ton additional. 


The hay will be supplied local dealers by 
the Southern States Cooperative Association 
under agreement with the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to pay the Association the dif- 
ference between the 
local selling prices. 


Association cost and 
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New Machinery Quotas 


WLB Order L 292 Explained at Recent 
DISA Meeting—More Dairy Equip- 
ment To Be Made 


For the purpose of bringing about a better 
understanding of the provisions of WPB 
Order L-292 for its members and jobbers the 
the Dairy Industries Supply Association 
called one of two sectional meetings in Phil- 
adelphia September 28th. This meeting was 
followed by 
Chicago. 


another of similiar nature in 

About. sixty representatives of eastern 
dairy machinery and supply houses attended 
to hear government men from the War Pro- 
duction Board and the War Food Adminis- 
tration explain the order. 


Briefly L-292 establishes quotas for the 
manufacture of dairy machinery and sup- 
plies greatly in excess of the limitation 
orders that have been issued previously. By 
its terms quotas for manufacturers are estab- 
lished based upon their average annual manu- 
facturing in the years 1939, 1940 and 1941. 
For the 12 months beginning October 1, 
1943, quotas call for manufacture of 100 per 
cent or more on most items of dairy equip- 
ment compared with the quantities manu- 
factured during the base period average. 


Allocations For Principal Items 


Quotas in per cent of some principal items 
specified in Schedule I of L-292 are as fol- 
lows: Babcock Testers, 100; Clarifiers, 75; 
Internal Tube Coolers, Heaters and Pre- 
heaters, 190; Surface type plain, 105; Cab- 
inet surface type, 100; Plate type, 205; 
Churns, 100; Spray driers, 350; Roll driers, 
650; Milk bottle fillers, 100; Milk filters, 
125; Sanitary fittings, 100; Homogenizers 
and Viscolizers, 40; Coil pasteurizers, 130; 
Plate pasteurizers, 200; Vat pasteurizers and 
starter cans, 85; Centrifugal sanitary pumps, 
125; Positive sanitary pumps, 130; Cream 
separators, 195; Storage tanks, insulated, 
210; Receiving or storage tanks, uninsulated, 
140; Power milk bottle washers, 100; Can 
washers, straightaway or rotary, 150; weigh 
cans, 160; Vacuum pans, 140. 


Manufacturers were asked at the meeting 
to advise WFA in event they could not 
meet their manufacturing quotas. It was 
stated that any unfilled quotas would be 
allocated to other manufacturers in order to 
attain the manufacturing goals established. 

Under the terms of the order the types, 
models and sizes of various equipment are 
simplified and standardized to a considerable 
degree. The order states also that the WPB 
may increase or decrease any quota estab- 
lished in the schedule. 


—— + — 


OKLAHOMA DAIRY COURSE 





H. C. Olson, Professor of Dairy Manu- 
facturing at Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
has announced in a recent letter to the 
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Review that the Department of Dairying 
at the Stillwater institution will offer a 
three-day Dairy Manufacturing and Dairy 
Fieldman’s Short Course on November 16 
to 18. 

The Dairy Manufacturing program will 
be presented November 16 and 17 and will 
include discussions on the handling, 
processing and technical control of dairy 
products as well as discussions on wartime 
problems of dairy plants. 

The Dairy Fieldman’s program will be 
presented on November 18 and will include 
discussion on problems in dairy production 
with emphasis on current problems related 
to wartime milk production. 

The short course include 
several well-qualified specialists, in addition 
to the regular staff at Oklahoma A. and M. 
College. 


speakers will 


oe 


CUTS ALLOCATION 





WEA Acts Against Brooklyn Ice Cream 
Manufacturing Concern 


Washington, D. C.—During a 9-month 
period beginning October Ist the quantity 
of milk solids which the Sunnydale Ice 
Cream Company, Inc., 1218 36th St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., may use in the production of 
frozen dairy foods or mix will be cut to 
approximately 50 per cent of the amount 
which it would otherwise be permitted to 
use under the ice cream limitation order 
(Food Distribution Order 8), the War Food 
Administration has determined. 

This action was taken when it was found 
that the had manufactured ice 
cream mix from milk solids during February 
and March, 1943, although it had not pro- 
duced ice cream mix during the same period 
in 1942. The company, therefore, was in vio- 
lation of Food Distribution Order 8 which 
allocates to ice cream manufacturers each 
month 65 per cent of the quantity of milk 
solids used in the corresponding month of 


1942. 


company 


<i 


OREGON MEETING SCHEDULED 








G. H. Wilster, Professor of Dairy Manu* 
facturing at Oregon State College, in a re- 
cent letter to the Review, announces that 
the 33rd annual meeting of the Oregon Dairy 
Manufacturers’ Association will be held at 
Portland, Oregon during the third week in 
February, 1944. The exact date and the 
place of the meeting, says Prof. Wilster, 
have not been decided upon. 

are re a 


C. M. BACON, JR., INJURED 


’ 





C. Marsden Bacon, Jr., son of the presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Milk Producers’ 
Association, suffered a fractured skull re- 
cently in a fall from a ladder at his home. 
Young Bacon was released from the hospital 
on September 15th, but was lately reported 
to be faced with a long period of con- 
valescense. 





Allocation Set Up 


New England Milk Dealers Enter Fed- 
erally-Approved Agreement to 
‘Apportion Supply 


Boston, Mass.—With an objective of more 
equitable distribution of milk supplies in 
the five New England states during the 
period of seasonally low production this fall 
and winter, an agreement has been signed 
by 14 major milk handlers in the Boston 
area, the War Food Administration an- 
nounced September 29th. The states are 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island and Vermont. 


These 14 handlers, who control the only 
surplus milk available in the area during 
the low production months, have agreed to 
divide their supplies among other distribu- 
tors who have inadequate quantities of milk. 
In the past, these large handlers have used 
surplus milk for manufacturing purposes, but 
in view of the great demand for fluid milk 
and the short regional production, they have 
offered to share their supply with “deficit” 
distributors. 


Quota System to Govern 

Dealers in any of the secondary markets 
in these states, may receive their share of the 
total supply in the region by signing the 
agreement. If the total is short in relation 
to needs, the agreement provides that sup- 
plies be prorated among distributors partici- 
pating in the agreement. 

To assure that the needs of Armed Forces 
in the area will be met, sufficient milk will 
be allocated to dealers having military con- 
tracts to meet these contracts. Each distribu- 
tor’s allotment will be based on his current 
sales and in accordance with the maximum 
amount of milk he is permitted to sell under 
Food Distribution Order 79, the fluid milk 


conservation and control order. 
a ee 


ROBB JOINS OWENS-ILLINOIS 





The newest member of the merchandising 
division in the general offices of the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co. in Toledo, is Eugene J. 
Robb, fomerly associated with the Eastman 
Kodak Co. of Rochester, N. Y. 

Mr. Robb, known intimately as “Dinny”, 
was born in Bellefonte, Pa., where he also 
attended grade and high schools. He is a 
graduate of the Wharton School of Finance 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Previous to his present association with 
Owens-Illinois, Mr. Robb was employed in 
various capacities by the Eastman Company, 
his last assignment connecting him with the 
sales department in Philadelphia, Rochester, 
Pittsburgh, Dallas, Milwaukee and Chicago. 





CREAMERY CHANGES HANDS 





Belgrade, Mont.—Martin Nelson recently 
took over the Belgrade Creamery from Ber- 
nard King. 
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Butter wrappers 

Tub liners and circles 

Printer box liners 

Bulk corrugated box liners 

Milk can gaskets 

Milk bottle hoods 

Ice cream flavor labels 

Cheese wrappers and 
liners 


And many 


other uses 








Subsidies Denounced at Milk 
Control Officials’ Convention 


Members of International Association, Convening at Philadelphia, Hear 


Drs. Spencer and Pierce. Oscar Boisvert of Canada Elected 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


T THE ninth annual meeting of the 
A International Association of Milk 

Control Agencies at Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hotel in Philadelphia September 29th- 
October Ist, representatives from more than 
a dozen states and Canada registered for 
the three-day sessions. Even more so than 
last year, the delegates 
were intent in their 
discussions pertaining 
to federal orders and 
policies which have so 
much influence on the 
milk pricing structure 
of the entire country. 


Most of those in 
attendance were par- 
ticularly concerned 
about OPA’s regula- 
tions in regard to resale and _ producer 
prices, WFA’s sales limitation order No. 
79, and the much-heralded presidential “hold 
the line” decree. All of these have a decided 
effect upon the functioning of pre-war created 
milk control agencies. 





Oscar Boisvert 
Elected President 


Appearing on the program as speakers for 
the federal agencies, War Food Administra- 
tion and Office of Price Administration were 
William C. Welden of WFA and Patrick 
O’Donnell of OPA. Both of these speakers 
requested that, in view of the fact that they 
did not have time to get papers cleared by 
the Office of War Information, their re- 
marks should be considered as “off the 
record”. Mr. Welden confined most of his 
talk to a discussion of the provisions of FDO 
79, the sales limitation order recently issued 
and effective October 1. He also outlined 
the reasons for the order and its purpose. 


Mr. O’Donnell also spoke extemporaneous- 
ly on the operating procedures of OPA rul- 
ings in respect to price ceilings. He asked 
for the cooperation of the milk control of- 
ficials in carrying forward OPA price 
programs. 


Subsidies Will Beost Taxes 
Much favorable comment followed the 
papers delivered by Dr. Leland Spencer, 
Professor of Marketing at Cornell Univer- 
sity, and Dr. C. M. Pierce, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Economics at Penn- 
sylvania State College. 


Dr. Spencer took as his subject, “Pricing 
Milk in Wartime”. In a sound, clear man- 
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ner he revealed the fallacies of government 
subsidies on food, terming subsidies as 
“clumsily concocted documents” and “po- 
litical expedients with only one slight trace 
of justification”. He suggested that the only 
apparent justification for subsidies was that 
they possibly might prevent pyramiding of 
prices. On the other hand, he claimel that 
subsidies increased the inflationary gap, 
caused the issuance of new money, required 
a great extension of government employees, 
and caused a multiplication of official records. 
He likened the payment of subsidies to the 
non-payment of civilian grocery bills, which 
would have to be paid in a large measure 
by soldiers upon their return to peacetime 
pursuits. 


Prof. Spencer left to his listeners the ques- 
tion of whether or not this country can util- 
ize one-half of its people in war production 
work, and at the same time maintain their 
customary standards of living. 


The full text of Dr. Spencer’s talk will 
be presented in a later issue of the Review. 


Dr. C. M. Pierce of Pennsylvania State 
College delivered a paper that was based 
upon an extensive study of milk price rela- 
tionships with other commodities, particu- 
larly in the Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh 
markets. The full text 
of Dr. Pierce’s paper 
is presented on another 
page of this issue due 
to its timely value to 
currently existing sub- 
sidy debates. 





Park Carpenter, 
counsel for the asso- 
ciation and also hear- 
ing agent of the Massachusetts Milk Control 
Board, reviewed some important court rul- 


Frank M. Stewart 
Retiring President 


ings that pertained to the legality of milk . 
prices charged to Army camps on federally-° 


owned and federally-leased properties. One 
notable case mentioned was that where state 
regulated prices could not be made enforce- 
able when milk was bought by the Army for 
use on federally-owned property. 


John McKee, Director of the Pennsylvania 
Milk Commission, in an address of welcome 
to the delegates, emphasized the importance 
of human relations in the milk distributing 
industry. He mentioned the fact that many 














favorable considera- 
tion purely from a selfish standpoint, over- 
looking the broader aspects of human rela- 
tions and general welfare. He stated that 
one of the problems of the future will be 
equitably to divide up the bounties that have 
been revealed by science. 


pressure groups seek 


He mentioned also the hope for a return 
to the principle of States’ Rights and a de- 
centralization of the almost unlimited power 
presently existing in Washingtom in con- 
sequence of the war. He added that will be 
a duty of the state milk control agencies so 
to regulate their activities that dairy herds 
will be maintained and the production of 
milk be kept in balance to meet the demand. 


During the course of the meeting the 
Philadelphia Inquirer broke with a story 
headlined, “Milk Control Agency Opposes 
Price Increases” that 
met with considerable 
disapproval by control 
officials. 

The article stated 
that the Association 
had three-fold objec- 
tves: “Devise methods 
immediately to in- 
crease production by 
providing assistance to 
producers ; continue to 
fight to ‘hold-the-line’ by preventing further 
prices increases to consumers ; devise methods 
to aid sections designated as ‘acute shortage 
areas’ in the hope of preventing nation-wide 
or sectional milk rationing”. 


Kenneth F. Fee 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Most of the delegates were quite indignant 
at the erroneousness of this report and a 
resolution was adopted to express the senti- 
ment of the majority to the Philadelphia 
Inquirer. The resolution passed is as follows: 

Retraction Requested 

It is with sincere regret that the 
members of the International Associ- 
ation of Milk Control Agencies note 
the misstatement of fact on page 15 of 
your morning issue relative to the atti- 
tude of this Association on proposed 
price increases, to consumers of milk. 
Your headline states ‘Milk Control 
Agencies Oppose Price Increases’ and 
later states one of our objectives is to 
‘continue to fight to ‘hold-the-line’ by 
preventing further price increases to 
consumers.’ 

“This is entirely incorrect, as the 
views reported were merely those of 
guest speakers on questions concern- 
ing which this Association took no 
action. This Association at its morn- 
ing session today passed a resolution 
requesting a retraction of this errone- 
ous statement with as much promin- 
ence as was given the original mis- 
statement. 

“While this Association as an Asso- 
ciation has taken no pqsition on these 

(Please Turn to Page 324) 
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BUFLOVAK MILK DRYERS 
Enable You to Sell Huge 
Present and Post-war Markets - 


Dry milk is urgently needed now, as a vital Victory food. Our 
Armed forces and Allies are consuming tremendous quantities. 
And, when peace comes, dry milk will be one of the essential foods 
needed to feed the world’s hungry people. 


Uncle Sam wants you to dry milk. High priorities will be granted 
for equipment if you have enough milk for reasonably steady 


Invest 


BUFLOVAK Milk Dryers are dependable, substantial profit-makers 
- now and for the years to come. 
wm G&G 


Write for Details 


a BUFFALO FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


1611 FILLMORE AVE. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 295 Madison Ave. CHICAGO 1636 Monadnock Bidg. 
ST. LOUIS 2217 Olive St. SAN LEANDRO, CAL. 1763 Bridge Road 
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Green’s Dairy in York, Pa. Geared 
to Meet New Wartime Conditions 


Short Time High Temperature Pasteurizer Aids in Program to Hold 


Down Operating Costs and Increase Efficiency 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


RECENT visit with Clarence 
Green, president of Green’s 


Dairy in York, Pa., brought to 
light some important changes that 
have been made in his business under 
war-time conditions. While the city 
of York has been enjoying a boom in 
War industries attended by a con- 
siderable influx of population, this 
dairy did not 
launch a program 
of expansion to 
take on as much 
new business as 
could be easily ob- 
tained under the 
new conditions. On 
the other hand, 
Clarence Green 
adopted a policy of 
conservatively increasing his volume 
and at the same time greatly improv- 
ing the efficiency in his plant opera- 
tions. «+ 





Clarence Green 


Like every other milk distributing 
organization, Green’s Dairy has lost 
a number of its younger men to the 
armed forces. To offset these losses a 
number of women are now employed 
in the plant, ten now doing the work 
that was formerly carried on by men. 


Women Replace Some Men 


One serious loss to Green’s opera- 
tions was that of the _ technically 
trained operator of the roller process 
milk drying department, who joined 
the Army. To fill this technical posi- 
tion it was somewhat of a problem, 
but one that was satisfactorily solved 
by transferring the laboratory tech- 
nician to the dry milk department and 
employing a girl for the laboratory. 
With some previous knowledge of 
chemistry, this young lady has taken 
well to the work and now, in a most 
efficient manner, does the Babcock 
testing for butterfat, makes the sedi- 
ment tests and performs other work 
pertaimiag to quality control A 





woman also now operates the bottle 
filler, and others are employed in the 
ice cream packaging department. 


When Mr. Green was asked about 
his general reaction to women in a 
dairy products plant he said, “While 
of course we would prefer to have all 
men employees, we have found that 
in some jobs, particularly where dex- 
terity and neatness are required, 
women do the work more satisfactor- 
ily than men, but where strength and 
considerable manual lifting is re- 
quired, we have found that it is nec- 
essary to have men assist them in the 
more arduous duties”. 


During this war period when it has 
been difficult to obtain many items of 
new equipment, the past policy of 
Clarence Green in maintaining every 
item in the best possible condition has 
proved to be a boon that eliminated 
cause for many a headache, which is 
contrary to the experience of many 
firms who suffered breakdowns due 
to worn out or 
neglected units. 
As proof of what 
care and atten- 
tion accomplish 
in prolonging the 
life of dairy plant 
equipment, Mr. 
Green showed two 
worthy examples: 
a can washer 
which has oper- 
ated continuously 
for the past 19 
years, and a bot- 
tle washer that 
turns out today 
as clean, spark- 
ling milk bottles as it did 18 years ago. 


The employees working with the 
equipment in Green’s Dairy do not 
wait until a breakdown of any piece 
of equipment dccurs. On the other 
hand, periodic inspections are made 


to determine if there are any worn 
out parts which might soon need to 
be replaced. Before actual breakage 
occurs new parts are obtained and in- 
stalled. Cleanliness, so outstanding 
about every piece of equipment in 
this dairy, unquestionably aids in 
prolonging the life of all the machin- 
ery. Lubricating is carried on regu- 
larly, thus further adding to the years 
of active use for the units. 


While going through the Green 
dairy one cannot help but be favor 
ably impressed with the orderly ar- 
rangement of the layout. There is en 
tirely lacking that congestion of ma 
chinery and inadequate space between 
various pieces so conspicuous in many 
milk plants. Such an orderly arrange 
ment permits the utmost cleanliness 
and sanitation in connection with the 
equipment and the plant itself. 


New Pasteurizing System 


Clarence Green points out that his 
operations have been greatly simpli- 
fied in the pasteurization department 
since the short-time, high-temperature 
pasteurizer was installed to replace 
the former batch pasteurizers. The 
plate heat exchanger is of the most 
modern type, the heavy cast mount- 
ing being Pfaudler glass-coated on the 
outside. The piping is brought up 
into the base of the casting and out 
through the side, thus eliminating 
almost entirely from view any hot 
water or refrigerating pipes. 





Well-Arranged, Flexible, Pasteurizing, Homogenizing and Cooling 
Department Makes for Efficiency 


By the employment of a series of 
by-passes the heat exchanger is a most 
flexible machine. By simply adjust- 
ing a series of valves it may be used 
for pasteurizing and cooling milk, 
pre-heating milk for separating and 
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The war’s not over yet—and R. G. Wright is 
still mighty busy helping turn out needed equip- 
ment to “wash up” America’s enemies. 

But—with new methods learned and new: men 
and women trained in their tasks, we are now 
able to produce the famed R. G. Wright can 
washers, bottle washers and other dairy machin- 








TOP: OFFICIAL U. S. SIGNAL CORPS PHOT 


ery in addition to the war orders we are filling. 


This equipment is the finest we have ever made. 
In design and workmanship it embodies the high 
production standards and the new techniques 
developed under the pressure of war. 


If your plant needs added equipment or replace- 
ments, why not talk things over with us—now? 


R. G. WRIGHT COMPANY, Inc. 


2933 MAIN STREET, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


————a 
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PASTEURIZERS | 
CAN WASHERS + BOTTLE WASHERS 
MANUFACTURERS of __sswaracecoours = =s—s§-s« for the Dairy Industry 
RECEIVING TANKS * WEIGH CANS | 
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cooling of the skimmilk. Short lengths 
of sanitary tubing add to the appear- 
ance of the pasteurizing department, 
and also facilitate greatly the clean- 
ing operation. The few pipes that 
come through the floor are installed 
within permanently anchored sleeves, 
This prevents any water used during 
the washing-up operations from going 
down through holes to the ceiling of 
the floor below. 


The department in which the re- 
frigerating machines are installed is 
just as spic and span as those in which 
the milk and ice cream are handled. 
The compressors are mounted on 
glazed tile pedestals, and the walls 
are constructed similarly. The whole 
appearance of Greene’s dairy is char- 
acteristic of the good housekeeper 
who has a place for everything and 
puts cleanliness and neatness above 
all else in her household. 


Since the first Of- 
fice of Defense Trans- 
portation orders were 
issued, Green’s dairy 
has been curtailing its 
retail and wholesale 
deliveries. Retail de- 
liveries are now made 
four days a week, 
every stop being 
served Mondays and 
Saturdays. In the 
case of split routes, one-half of the 
route gets a two days’ supply of milk 
on Monday while the other half gets 
only one day’s supply due to the fact 
that only half of the route gets serv- 
ice on both Monday and Tuesday. 
Collections are made the first two 
days of the week. 





Anchored Sleeve 


Commenting on the reactions ob- 
tained from the restricted milk de- 
livery service, Clarence Green said: 
“I believe I am safe in saying that 
every milk dealer in York is opposed 
to any thought of going back to Sun- 
day deliveries after the war. I think 
that when conditions become normal 
the milk delivery trade will resume 
every-day deliveries during the week, 
but will not return to retail service 
on Sundays. Demands of the cus- 
tomers and competition among the 
dealers themselves in the post-war 
period will most likely bring about a 
return of daily deliveries—Sundays 
excepted.” Milk distributors in other 
sections of the country express a 
similar opinion. 
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Distribution Lauded 


Radio Commentator Wiley Relates Es- 
sentiality of the Milk Industry in 
. a Period of Wartime Economy 


America’s milk dealers are just as import- 
ant as soldiers in this war Fletcher Wiley, 
radio commentator, told his millions of lis- 
teners on one of his recent programs. 


Wiley’s entire script on the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company’s show, “Your Home Front 
Reporter” broadcast every afternoon, Mon- 
day through Friday, on the CBS national 
chain, dealt with milk and its importance in 
America’s war economy. 


Upon the milk dealers alone, Wiley said, 
rests the responsibility for the distribution, 
sanitation and safeguarding of the fifty mil- 
lion quarts of milk that come every day 
from America’s 25 million cows on the four 
and a half million farms that dot the vast 
map of the United States. “And when I 
say safe-guarding,” Wiley continued, “I’m 
talking about a whale of a responsibility. A 
responsibility that was first taken up by the 
great Pasteur of France and is being carried 
on today with heroic vigilance by our milk 
industry.” 


When you open your door in the morning, 
Wiley told his audience of housewives, you 
know you're finding there “The best milk in 
captivity”. 

The commentator, who reaches more than 
10,000,000 different listeners each month, 
according to latest independent surveys, again 
asked housewives to be sure to keep all their 
milk bottles in circulation. Many times dur- 
ing the past few months, Wiley has made 
fervent pleas for the return of milk bottles 
along with other deposit bottles. This and 
other more concerted drives for returning 
deposit bottles, inaugurated hy Owens- 
Illinois, have had a marked effect in increas- 
ing bottle trippage, an important economy 
for dairy operators. 


—_—— > o___—_- 


DE MARCO CELEBRATES 





Owner of Pine Grove Dairy Observes 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


Joseph DeMarco, proprietor of the Pine 
Grove Dairy in Schenectady, N. Y., has 
recently completed twenty-five years in busi- 
ness. Since starting in 1918, the concern has 
steadily grown to its present large-scale 
operations which include a model 
farm and a modern air-conditioned processing 
plant. 


Starting with one horse-drawn route, Mr 
DeMarco expanded the business to cover 
the city of Schenectady with a large fleet 
of modern vehicles. 


In 1937 the new air-conditioned processing 
plant was built with tile floors and walls, 
and stainless steel equipment. The various 
processing units in the plant are of the most 


dairy .« 


approved type, sanitary methods of pasteur- 
ization. Milk from the farms, as soon as it 
is unloaded, weighed and sampled, is pumped 
through a clarifier and is then pre-cooled. 
From a holding tank the milk goes through 
the short-time pasteurizer where it is heated 


to 162 degrees for 17 seconds. It is then 
cooled and bottled immediately with a lip- 
covering protective cap. 





His motto, “Give the best there is”, Mr. 
DeMarco claims is responsible for the suc- 
cessful growth of the Pine Grove Dairy. 
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DIVERSEY PROMOTIONS 





Fred Volkman Appointed Sales Man- 
ager — Others Advanced 


On September 1, Fred E. Volkman was ap- 
pointed general sales manager of the Dive: 
sey Corporation, specialists in food plant sau- 
itation, according to a recent announcement 

The selection of Mr. 
Volkman brings to this 
post a man who, du! 
ing his sixteen years 
with the Company, has 
become thoroughly 
familiar with Diver- 
sey’s aims in develop- 
ing improved 
tion methods. In 1937, 
after having spent 
many years as a field 
service representative, 
he was made district manager for the state 
of Michigan. Since that time, he has become 
the manager of the company’s large central 
division, a position which he has held since 
1939. As general sales manager, Mr. Volk- 
man, in addition to his directional work in 
all sales activities, will also have charge of 
the various sales operations of all the con 
pany’s division offices. 


sanita- 





F. E. Volkman 


Several other changes have been broug!i! 
about by the recent promotion of Fred | 
Volkman. J. K. Bradford, Jr., will give up 
his post as manager of the southern divisio 
and will take up the management of tl 
central division with headquarters in Ch 
cago. George R. Parish, formerly district 
manager in the central division, has been 
transferred to the Cleveland division and 
now serving as manager for that area. A. M 
De Loriea has been promoted to divisio 
manager of the southern division with offices 
in Atlanta. 


——~)— >“ 


NEW MILK COMPANY 

Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—Articles of i 
corporation have been filed with the Indiana 
Secretary of State by the Manchester Mil! 
Company, Inc., Wabash Road, North Man- 
chester, Ind., formed to deal in milk and 
allied products. The corporation has 1,000 
shares of no par value capital stock, and 
the incorporators are Walter Page, D. E 
Kelley and H. S. Bulger. 
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THIS fv DAMROW CATALOG 


ee ; 170 pages covering all equip- 
ment, supplies and information 
vital to Dairymen. 


Months of preparation spent in gathering to- 
gether the kind of information, data and in- 
structions YOU need for Dairy Plant operation, 
makes this new DAMROW Catalog one of the 
most important books of the year in the Dairy 
Industry. 


It illustrates and describes fully practically every 
type of equipment you will need. In addition to 


major equipment, Can Washers, Presses, Vats, 
Agitators, Holding Tanks, Pasteurizers and many 
others, it covers also hundreds of supply details 
— down to the smallest valve, switch, test tubes, 
paper containers, and even office forms. 


You'll want to keep this Book on hand for 
DAILY use — as a repair parts manual, and for 
vital information on belting, tests, new factory 
plans and many other details. 


Send coupon for your (/7@@ copy today. 



















Centennial Anniversary Honors 


Dr. Babcock’s Accomplishments 


Dairy Industry and Science Pays Tribute to Memory of the Inventor 


of Butterfat Test and His Inspiring Character 


AMED not only for his revolu- 
E tionary scientific contribution of 

immeasurable value to the dairy 
industry throughout the world but 
also for his life and qualities as a 
man, every element in the field of 
dairying and processing dairy prod- 
ucts will pause with a feeling of deep- 
est respect and admiration to honor 
the memory of Dr. Stephen M. Bab- 
cock on the coming centennial of his 
birth, October 22nd. 


The Babcock test, while too well 
known to describe again, may be re- 
viewed befittingly at this time in re- 
spect to its influence upon the vast 
dairy industry. Prior to the public 
announcement in 1890 of Dr. Bab- 
cock’s invention by the Wisconsin 
Dairy School,—netting him no re- 
muneration whatsoever, — the breed- 
ing of cattle, production of milk and 
all dairy products and the marketing 
of these products were carried on in 
a highly haphazard and unorthodox 
fashion as compared to the exacting 
methods in vogue today, where in 
practically every stage of production 
the Babcock test is. employed to de- 
termine quality, value, costs and profit. 


Exactitude is the essence of the 
Babcock test in the determination of 
butterfat in milk and other dairy prod- 
ucts, and it would be difficult to con- 
ceive how any phase of the dairy in- 
dustry could be conducted in modern 
society without it. 


H. L. Russell, former dean of the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture, in 
referring to the Babcock test as “The 
Founder of Modern Dairy Educa- 


tion”, said in part as follows: 


Stimulus to Scientific Dairying 


“Practically every state and prov- 
ince in America in which factory 
dairying assumes any importance has 
now organized dairy instruction on a 
more or less definite basis, and in all 
cases the Babcock test is an essential 
feature in the curriculum taught. 


“To show how greatly the test has 
increased the efficiency of factory op- 
erations, it is necessary only to look 
at the average losses that obtained in 
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factory operations prior to the use of 
the test. 


“In 1890, the average per cent of 
fat found in factory skimmilk from 
the more successful separator cream- 
eries was between 0.2 and 0.3; today 
it is less than half this amount. For 
Wisconsin alone, this means an an- 
nual saving of over 1,500,000 pounds 
of butter. 


“By means of the test, it is possible 
for the operator to examine frequent- 
ly the by-products of the factory, and 
thus check constantly the efficiency of 
his operations. This gives him a bet- 
ter conception of the conditions that 
surround his work and has changed 
his “rule of thumb” methods to a reg- 
ulated control. 


“But the improvement has not been 
confined to factory conditions alone, 
since possibly the greatest service has 
been rendered in making available to 
the dairy farmer a means whereby it 
is possible for him to study the in- 
dividual performance of each animal 
in his herd and thus weed out the in- 
ferior stock. 


“The Babcock test and a pair of 
scales make it possible for every farm- 
er to keep accurate accounts with 
each cow in his herd, and where this 
is done it does not take long to con- 
vince the owner that the cow that 
does not pay her board had better 
move on. 


“But if the average farmer has not 
laid hold of this new tool as quickly 
as might be expected, his more in- 
tellectually acute neighbor who has 
gone into the pure bred dairy business, 
has not been slow to profit by the dis- 
covery of Dr. Babcock. 


“While naturally, the improvement 
of the quality of dairy stock by selec- 
tion, through retention of the highest 
producers. and rejection of the less 
profitable, has been primarily govern- 
ed by the application of breeding prin- 
ciples, the Babcock test has been the 
instrument of precision which has 
measured results and made readily 
possible such wonderful improvements 
as have been witnessed in America.” 






Dr. Stephen Moulton Babcock standing before 
the W. A. Henry office table in a corner in 
the agricultural library of the University of 


Wisconsin. This table was the first piece of 
office furniture owned by the Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture. It was a kitchen table 
costing $2.50. 


Those who knew this great scientist 
wrote about him not alone as the 
painstaking genius who invented the 
Babcock test, but more as Dr. Bab- 
cock, the man, who endeared himself 
to all with his genial personality, his 
hearty and contagious laugh, his in- 
spiring manner and searching mind. 


Grew Old Gracefully 


Gustav Bohnstedt of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, in writing about 
Dr. Babcock said: “Dr. Babcock ex- 
emplified that rare class of people 
who grow old gracefully. He held old 
friends and continued to make new 
ones. A certain boyish quality endear- 
ed him to young and old. To the very 
last he was a lover of sports. When 
his eyesight became too dim to follow 
football and baseball, he would be 
found in one of the front rows at 
basketball games. He would discuss 
the games in terms of the individual 
players, showing that it was always 
the human element that interested 
him, and which explained in part the 
hold he had on people. 


“Personally I do not recall that at 
any time during the several years I 
had frequent opportunities for visita- 
tion, Dr. Babcock ever dwelt on mean- 
ness in any individual. Although few 
were better judges of men than he 
was, such undesirable traits were 
passed over briefly. I recall one Uni- 
versity administrator telling about 
difficult sessions with faculty mem- 
bers, when his patience might be sore- 
ly tried, only to have his faith in mat 
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kind renewed the minute Dr.* Bab- 
cock, himself the epitome of selfless- 
ness and good humor, dropped in for 


a chat. He would laugh away those 
difficulties. 

“With his tremendous interest in 
things about him—in people, in the 
outdoors, in machines and gadgets— 
was it any wonder that when a stu- 
dent at Tufts College, where he was 
obliged to study primarily the classics 
and literature, he felt himself out of 
his element. 


“Considering the natural abilities of 
Dr, Babcock, it may be surprising to 
have him admit, as he did, that he 


was graduated at the foot of the class. 
Not so surprising, in 1901 Tufts Col- 
lege was pleased to grant him an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 
But Latin, Greek, or the history of 
the ancients interested him far less 
than things about him. He wanted to 
be an engineer and not a literary man. 
Later at Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute, at Cornell, and at Goettingen 
University, he had opportunities to 
satisfy his bent for the physical 
sciences. 


“Nevertheless while living at the 
outskirts of Ithaca where he owned the 
old Schuyler farm of twenty acres, 
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TRI-CLOVER 














and while employed on a part-time 
basis in the Chemistry Department at 
Cornell, he joined a literary club 
Surely the social life must have bee: 
as much of an attraction to him as 
the nominal purpose of the organiza 
tion. To hear Dr. Babcock tell abou 
the meetings of the club, the member- 
ship did, indeed, mix a great deal of 
fun with their literary efforts. 


Thoroughly Human Character 


“It is enough to appreciate that this 
to some of us perhaps austere and cer- 
tainly famous scientist has not always 
been perfect, but rather has been in 
tensely human. Nevertheless, as one 
of his admirers has said in his behalf, 
‘It’s the little imperfections in ou 
heroes that endear them to us.’ 


“In his work at Cornell University 
he was a special adult student, taking 
no regular classroom courses. But in 
his laboratory work he was guided 
by Professor Caldwell. His rapid 
progress may be inferred from the 
fact that at the end of three years, 
he was asked to take charge of the 
laboratory and teach the general lab- 
oratory course ,in chemistry. Very 
likely his experience and associations 
in this laboratory were as important 
to him as any in his entire course of 
training.- One may assume that this 
experience greatly stimulated his in- 
dependent thinking. 

“Small wonder that Babcock was 
one of the first to observe shortcom- 
ings of so-called balanced rations, and 
should have suggested- that animals 
were in need of nutriert principles 
other than starch or carbohydrates, 
fats, proteins, and minerals. Surely 
the present knowledge of vitamins 
owes a great deal to this man of the 
Seeing Eye and Inquiring Mind.” 

Writing about Dr. Babcock, July 5, 
1931, E. A. Berge said, “When I 
mention Babcock’s work at Wiscon- 


_ sin you think at once and rightly of 


the Babcock test. You think it the 
great achievement of his life. Un- 
counted millions of dollars have come 
to the nations of the world through 
Babcock. Few single inventions + by 
a single man of our own century have 
had so great an effect upon the world. 
Its effects were economic, moral and 
‘social. He cannot be given too much 
credit for his contribution. 

“We are right if we think first of 
the test when we think of Babcock, 
but we are wrong if we think of this 
as fully—or even as best—expressing 
the man. The test was perfected 41 
years ago, but he is revered not for 
what he has done but as a living in- 
fluence. . 
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“There are two types of scientists— 
both equally needed. The first wants 
to know how the world is made. The 
second wants to do something with 
it. Babcock shared both of these tem- 
peraments. He belongs to the side of 
the world which invents and discov- 
ers, but he also wanted to see the op- 
erations of the universe. No inventor 
or engineer would ever have thought 
of metabolic water and of its signifi- 
cance in life, nor the heat generated 
and released by the swing of the pen- 
dulum. All these belong to the man 
in whose heart God has set the world 
and the insatiable desire to know it. 
This side has made him honored and 
revered by his comrades and here the 
highest side of his genius found ex- 
pression, 

Interests Covered Wide Field 


‘But he is not just the man who 
forty. years ago perfected the Bab- 
cock test. His mind ranged through 
many subjects from nutrition to fun- 
damental physics. And he inspired 
the lives of many scientists all over 
the world. He studied silage and its 
fermentations and clothes moths. Dur- 
ing these forty years his mind had 
been at work looking for the unknown 
factor in all sorts of life and the op- 
erations of the world in which he was 
living. He was the founder of the 
vitamin work at Wisconsin. 

“And all of these things came about 
as suggestions. One usually thinks of 
the scientist as an organizer of knowl- 
edge; a teacher as one who gives you 
things by the right end; Babcock was 
neither. He suggested in casual con- 
versation and the spark came from 
the living fire of nature. In these mat- 
ters as in all his relations with his 
colleagues he disclaimed all credit for 
himself. If you had tinder and were 
fired by his spark, the flame was your 
flame. But only those who like us 
have felt that spark know what it 
means and how rare a thing it is in 
life to have your tinder set on fire by 
a spark from the living fire of nature.” 

In the same year, 1931, E. B. Hart 
wrote the following about the famous 
scientist : “Dr. Babcock learned to play 
as well as to work. He is always 
young and his happy way of doing 
things, and his merry resounding 
laugh are constant sources of pure 
delight. At 75 years of age he and 
Mrs. Babcock went to Panama and 
had a delightful trip. At 78 he bought 
an automobile and learned to drive 
it and with Mrs. Babcock toured the 
State, driving some 35,000 miles in 
three years. He loves sports and 
fifteen years ago he knew the batting 
average of all the New York Giant 
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Base Ball 
them.” 


Although modestly unmindful of 
any glory or public acclaim in recogni- 
tion of his scientific contributions 
many honors were bestowed on Dr. 
Babcock by eminent institutions. 
Among them may be mentioned the 
award of the Grand Prix d’Honneur 
by the International Jury at the Paris 
Exposition in 1900, The Capper 
Award of a prize of $5,000 and a 
gold medal, tributes of appreciation 
from federal and states agricultural 
agencies and words of praise and es- 
teem from the editors of the highest 


follows 


Team, and _ still 





reputed newspapers in the country. 


Touching on the unselfish char- 
acter of Dr. Babcock, the Milwaukee 
Journal in an editorial tribute in 1931 
said in part, “For all of this what did 
Dr. Babcock want? Only a little 
salary—as rewards go in this world; 
time to work on his experiments; a 
few friends; and a plain but comfort- 
able home untouched by modernism. 
Honors came but of honor he asked 
no more than of financial reward. Al- 
though his talents were different and 
he worked in another field, he was 
the kind of a man we think of when 
we think of Lincoln.” 





economically 


HERE’S WHY — One 28-o0z. bottle of 
Lo-Bax makes 1.050 gallons of dairy 
rinse. That’s economy 


. 
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Lo-Bax helps lengthen the life of vour 
equipment — that’s economy too! You 
need no scalding temperatures that 
may warp metal or break glass-lined 
Fn aye og kills quickly and 
effectively in either hot or cold water. 


Lo-Bax saves man-hours — it’s easy to 
use, requires no expert knowledge to 








“UL KEEP 
DOWN YOUR 
EXPENSES!” 


LO-BAX kills bacteria quickly effectively - 





— | 0- BAX 


apply (even inexperienced help can do 
a thorough job)— and it works fast. 


Lo-Bax is equally valuable on the farm 
for sanitizing containers, utensils, milk- 
ing machines, etc. Why not help your 
producers supply you with high quality 
milk by stocking Lo-Bax and furnishing 
it tq producers as required ? 


Lo-Bax is thoroughly effective. It tests 
over 50% available chlorine, forms a 
clear quick-acting rinse, and retains its 
effective bactericidal strength way be- 
yond the period of normal use. Try 
Lo-Bax! 3 


CHLORINE 
BACTERICIDE 














War-time Milk 


Price Problems 


C. W. Pierce, Associate Professo of Agricultural Economics at Pennsylvania State College, 
Discusses Leading Inequities in Pricing—Subsidies Shown To Be Unsound*® 


*The Review takes pleasure in giving space here- 
with to the full text, with main accompanying graphs 
and tables, of an interesting, comprehensive and in- 
formed consideration of some of the key problems of 
milk price regulation under war conditions, with especial 
attention to existing inequalities as compared to 
many other agricultural and industrial products and gen- 
eral wage levels, which was presented by Dr. Pierce, 
widely-known agricultural economist, at the War Prob- 
lems Conference conducted by the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Milk Dealers at Harrisburg, September 15th- 
16th, and repeated during the Annual Meeting of the 
International Association of Milk Control Agencies, 
staged on September 29th-30th at Philadel phia. 


HE material which | am going to present is illus- 
Leave of conditions in Pennsylvania. Comparable 

conditions, for the most part, undoubtedly exist in 
most of the other states. 








You are all acquainted with the present dairy situa- 
tion as regards production and consumption. The demand 
for all kinds of dairy 
products has_ greatly 
increased. Milk pro- 
duction, particularly in 
the Northeast is cur- 
rently less than produc- 
tion last year at this 
time. Already most 
dairy products are ra 
tioned. 


From now on fluid 
milk sales are going 
to be artificially re- 
stricted in many areas. 
The big economic prob- 
lem of the industry is 
that of maintaining 
production to balance consumers’ demands. 


Dr. C. W. Pierce 


Price. has been the regulator.of production and _con- 








“ Milk Pail 
xy 14 qt. durable metal, dairy tinned milk 
pails. Heavy wire handles. Carefully 
An exceptional opportunity to get a 
quality product while our stock lasts. 
Price $21.00 per doz. 





WRITE — WIRE — PHONE 


Make periodic check-ups of the performance of your equip- 
ment. Have the necessary repairs made while they are still 
small and cost little 


. q Better take care of the equipment you have and make it last. 


Often your worn equipment can be rebuilt to function like 
new for a fraction of the cost. We specialize in equipment 
maintenance and can tell you quickly. 


N) For larger jobs we prepare complete plans, specifications, 
and estimates to fit your particular requirements. We 
are helping lots of folks with their equipment problems 
these days. Let us help you. 


mate, Call an ILLINOIS ENGINEER and get the benefit 
of his experience. He can give you valuable sugges- 
tions on your priority problems and save you needless 
expense. Without obligation, of course. 














8OO S. Ada Street 


ILLINOIS RANGE COMPANY cuicaco 


ENGINEERS and MANUFACTURERS 
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sumption. It has been the medium by which consumers 
told producers whether they wanted more or less milk 
rather than more or less of something else. It is the force 
to which producers and consumers react because it is what 
they understand. No substitute workable in a free country 
has been found. 


Price still operates to direct production and consump- 
tion. That is why milk production is declining and why 
fluid milk consumption is increasing. The problem of sup- 
ply and demand is primarily a price problem. True, price 
won't ripen the corn that was planted late because of 
spring floods, but, if given a chance, would divert feed 
to dairy cows. Price can’t create a greater national labor 
supply but if given a chance to function would keep more 
of this labor on dairy farms. High retail milk prices this 
fall would automatically ration milk among consumers. 
The restoration of seasonal price variations would at least 
be a step in the right direction of recognizing that price 
does--regulate production -and~consumption. The OPA 
would be criticized, of course for allowing milk prices to 
rise this fall, but the credit for lowering them during the 
flush production period next spring could be used to off- 
set that. 


The milk industry including distributors and pro- 
ducers, unfortunately can’t do much about the price part 
of the problem of balancing production and consumption. 
Not apparently can the individual states. Consumers could 
but they, not understanding the implications of the present 
situation, are interested in low milk prices. Furthermore, 
consumers as a group probably will never blame low prices 
for milk shortages. They are more apt to hold farmers 
and distributors responsible for failure to do a proper 
job. The Federal price policy has tied the milk industry’s 
hands. This Federal price policy seems to ignore the most 
important thing about price, its function as a regulator 
of production and consumption. 


This “politico-economic” price policy has contributed 
in no small manner to the present unbalanced demand and 
supply conditions. I want first to discuss the results of 
this policy with regard to the farm price of milk. 

Milk Prices Are Below Prices of Products of 

Competing Enterprises 

I have compared prices received by farmers for milk 
sold in the Pittsburgh and Philadelphia markets with 
prices received by farmers for other farm products. I 





TABLE 1 
Prices Received By Producers for 4% Milk, F.0.B. Philadelphia and 
F.0.B. Pittsburzch and Prices Equivalent to Those of Hogs, All Pur- 
chases, at Chicago Based on 1921-1939 Relationships 
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Sources: Milk prices from publications of cooperatives: hog 
prices from BAE, USDA. 


October, 1943 








WE HELPED 
TO SINK A SUB 


Like many other peacetime industries, Mono is helping 
in the war effort. 


MONO KUPS ARE AT WAR 


They are replacing glass test tubes and beakers in lead- 
ing chemical laboratories. They are saving valuable hours 
of scarce technical experts, because they can be thrown 
away after use. Yes, Mono Kups are expendable... with 
economy. 

Testing, testing, testing... chemists seek more potent 
explosives with which to blast the Axis. 


Who ever thought of paper kups for cottage cheese and 
ice cream going to war! 4 


Yet, while serving 
the United States Army and 
Navy, and War Industries, 
we have worked hard to 
take care of our customers. 
Yes, there have been delays 
and rationing, but no old 
Mono customer has gone 
without Kups. 


We are doing our best to 
keep this up. 











MONO 


KLEEN KUPS 





NEWARK NEW JERSEY 


FACTORIES AND SALES IN 10 COUNTRIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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have made these comparisons in such a way as to show 
what the price of milk would have been during recent 
years if it had been comparable with prices of other farm 
products. These comparisons assume that the same rela- 
tionship should now exist among various prices as the 
average relationship which did exist during the 19 years, 


1921-1939. 


Actual prices of 4 per cent milk at Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh and the prices which would have existed if 
milk prices had been comparable with prices of hogs at 
Chicago are shown in Table 1. The two charts illustrate 
the figures for the period since the outbreak of war in 
Europe. In 1939 and 1940 milk prices represented by 
the light bars, were favorable as compared with the hog 
equivalent of milk, shown in the shaded bars. Since 1940 
milk prices have risen less rapidly than have hog prices. 
In 1942 milk prices were less favorable in relation to hog 
prices than during any of the preceding 13 years. The 
wide margin between milk prices and hog prices has been 
narrowed some during the first seven months of this year. 

Milk prices are compared with prices received by 
Pennsylvania farmers for meat animals, Table 2. Milk 
prices were somewhat low in relation to prices of meat 
animals even when the war started in 1939. 
the margin has continually widened. 


Since then 


Milk prices compared with prices received by U. S 
farmers for principal farm products are shown in table 3 
and the accompanying charts. At the start of the war milk 
prices were in close adjustment with the average of farm 
prices, Since then milk prices have risen less than the 


——— 


average of all farm prices and are relatively lower than 
at any other time during the past 13 years. 


Relative Milk Prices Regulate Production 


Relative milk prices are important because they largely 
determine the proportion of our productive resources used 
in producing milk. Regardless of the wartime importance 
of maintaining milk production, farmers will gradually 
shift out of dairying if they can make more money doing 
something else. They shouldn’t be expected to do other- 
wise. As a result of present relatively low milk prices 
dairymen, regardless of their own personal desires, are 
continually becoming less able to compete with other agri- 
cultural enterprises in the purchase of labor, feed and 
other supplies. 





TABLE 2 
Prices Received by Producers for 4% Milk, F.0.B., Philadelphia and 
F.0.B. Pittsburgh and Prices Equivalent to Those Received By Pennsyl- 
vania Farmers for Meat Animals, Based on 1921-1939 Relationships 
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FOR BEVERAGES - 


@ Better blending power than citric acid 
@ Overcomes scarcity of citric acid 
@ No dissolving or filtering. Ready for use 


Single Strength 


1 oz. equal to 2 oz. 50% Citric Acid Solution. 
1 lb. equivalent to 1 lb. Citric Acid Crystals. 


17th and Glenwood Avenue 








CHANDLER'S 
ACID SOLUTION 


A FOOD ACIDULANT WITH A SUPERIOR FLAVORING FACTOR 
ICE CREAM - 


1 gal. (10 Ibs.) plus 1 gal. water equal to 2 gals. of 1 gal. (10 lbs.) plus 3 gals. water equal to 4 gals. pf 
50% Citric Acid Solution. 50% Citric Acid Solution. 
| 
PRICES 
Single Strength Super Strength 
ee ERE AEN ener eS 2.50 per gal. ites IDE ccsccicrensckapitimsncrnnnshanistcomnmmannisen $4.00 per gal. 
ane kere 2.00 per gal. Ce Re ES UN  ctictsamtintrcentimttinee 4 3.50 per gal. 
F.O.B. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Save Freight—Save Bottles —Save Money—By Using Super Strength 





SHERBETS, ETC. 


@ Will not deteriorate. Keeps indefinitely 
@ Brings out flavor and quality 
® Always available - no shortage 


Super Strength 


1 oz. equal to 4 oz. 50% Citric Acid Solution. 
1 lb. equivalent to 2 Ibs. Citric Acid Crystals. 


Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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REVIEW 


The United States Department of Agriculture in co- 


operation with each of several agricultural colleges has 


made studies of causes of changes in milk production in 
various areas of the United States. In each of their studies, 
similar conclusions were reached with regard to the effect 
f relative milk prices on milk production. The report of 
the study made in Wisconsin, U. S. D. A., Technical Bulle- 
tin, No. 750 contains this statement, “An increase of 20 
per cent in the (relative) price received for milk is esti- 
mated to result in an increase of 11 per cent in the total 
juantity of milk produced. A reduction of 20 per cent in 
relative) milk prices is estimated to cause a 14 per cent 
eduction in milk production”. These total adjustments 
vere expected to take place slowly and over a ten-year 
period. Obviously the rates of adjustment would be in- 
fluenced by the relative scarcities of production items such 
is labor and feed. 


At ‘the present time feed supplies are short in rela- 
tion to numbers of animals to be fed; labor supplies are 
short in relation to the amount of work to be done. With 
milk prices lower in relation to other farm prices than at 
any time for many years, milk must be expected to be the 
poorest bidder of all for scarce labor and feed supplies. 
No longer can dairy cows be adequately fed and cared for 
with the declining supplies of feed and labor which re- 
main after the needs of enterprises favored by relatively 
high prices have been met. The probable result, continu- 
ing declines in milk production, should greatly surprise 
no one. 


Milk Prices Least Favorable in Fluid Milk Areas 


Milk prices are less favorable in our fluid milk mar- 
kets than in areas where most of the milk is used in manu- 
factured dairy products, Tables 4 and 5. If dairymen in 
the Philadelphia milkshed were receiving prices compar- 
able with those received by producers selling to conden- 
series or to Wisconsin cheese factories, they would be re- 
eiving a third more for their milk. 


If milk production is to be maintained through the 
ext few years, a considerable readjustment of milk prices 
n relation to prices of competing products will have to 
cur. These adjustments will have to be greater in fluid 
nilk areas, such as those in Pennsylvania, than in the 
egions where manufactured dairy products are produced. 





TABLE 3 
Prices Received by Producers for 4% Milk, F.0.B. Philadelphia and 
F.0.B. Pittsburgh and Prices Equivalent te Those Received by 
U. S. Farmers for Principal Farm Products Based on 
1921-1939 Relationships 
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One of These THREE 
DIVERSEY PRODUCTS 


Milkstone varies widely in its origin and resulting composition 


... that’s why no one product can aranteed as a “cure-all.” 


Through Diversey research, three different milkstone removers 
have been developed . . . alike only in that each is safe to use on 
equipment and effectively does the job for which it is intended. 





1. DIVERSEY PEPTEX 


An effective remover of heavy actumulations of milkstone high 
in fatty and organic matter. Unique peptizing action breaks up 
milkstone into fine particles that remain suspended in the solu- 
tion . . . prevents white film or scale from redepositing. Will not 
corrode tinned copper or iron regardless of temperature, strength, 
or time of contact. 





2. DIVERSEY DICOLOID : 


A dry, concentrated product readily applied in paste form with 
a wet brush. Recommended for poner milkstone from large 
surfaces where soaking would be prohibitive. Penetrates, dis- 
solves, and suspends milkstone deposits through its powerful 
wetting and cleaning properties . . . its casein and mineral dis- 
solving action and colloidal nature. Used also in solution form. 





3. DIVERSEY DILAC 


Specially developed to quickly and effectively remove the stub- 
born contamination that forms daily on short-time, high-tem- 
perature pasteurizing units. Softens and dissolves milkstone so it 


can be completely removed with a minimum of time, labo: 
material— 


r, and 
e Diversey Corporation, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
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A Ringer! 


HO that toys with the illusive shoe hasn’t 

sensed a real thrill at those welcome words from his 

partner? And who that uses SEAL-LEAKS hasn’t expe- 
rienced that same abiding sense of satisfaction? For in the most 
exacting milk plants from coast to coast SEAL-LEAKS have 
earned an enviable regard — they are “Ringers!” 


Cut from our special Beaverite stock on automatic 
machines, SEAL-LEAKS are odorless, tasteless, and fit exactly. 
There’s a size, shape and style fitting every milk handling 
machine, however recent. So one order for all the various sizes 
you use does the trick. 


Unit-packed in new style sanitary containers that 
protect the unused gaskets. Convenient, and you may order 
more of them safely at a time. 


Your jobber undoubtedly stocks most standard sizes of SEAL- 
LEAKS e can make up special sizes and thicknesses in a 
hurry. ‘Order them, too, through your jobber, and save time and 
transportation. Ask for your SEAL-LEAKS by name. 











Name tn Gaskets 


BEAVERITE BXODUCTS. INC. 
Beaver Falls. New York. U:-S°-A:° 


The Universal 
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We are all, I assume, in agreement that milk prices 
paid to farmers are too low in relation to other prices. My 
discussion so far has merely pointed out one way of meas- 
uring this disparity. I have also indicated that milk prices 
in fluid milk markets are low in relation to milk prices 
in manufacturing areas. 


The real question now seems to be whether, as one 
farmer recently told me, “we come by the price increases 
honestly or through subsidies”. This farmer wanted con- 
sumers to pay more for milk rather than have the Gov- 
ernment make more extensive use of subsidies. 


Should retail milk prices be allowed to rise or should 
the Federal Government accept the responsibility of all 
costs above the plesent level? A simple analysis of the 
government's financial position versus that of the majority 
of consumers would indicate definitely that retail milk 
prices should be allowed to increase. To pay subsidies on 
milk, the government would have to borrow the money 
and sometime later tax consumers to pay off the loan. Con- 
sumers, if prices were raised, would use some of their 
present excess cash which the government is now trying 
to induce them to save in the form of war bonds. Why 
should consumers loan the government money to give back 
to them in the form of subsidies? 


An examination of retail milk prices from almost 
any viewpoint you choose indicates that they are too low. 
Milk is actually such a bargain that fluid milk sales are 
approximately 10 per cent greater than last year. How 
can consumers realize that milk supplies are short when 
the price of milk is held at such a low level? Higher re- 
tail milk prices, especially this fall, would facilitate in- 
creased production and avoid the confusion, waste and 
inconvenience of restriction plans. 


Low in Relation to Other Costs 


Retail milk prices are low in relation to costs of other 
foods. I have compared the changes in costs of all foods 
with changes in the retail prices of milk in Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and Scranton, Table 6. As compared with the 
five pre-war years, retail food costs have risen 39 per 
cent in Philadelphia, 42 per cent in Pittsburgh and 44 per 
cent in Scranton. If retail milk prices had increased as 
much, milk would be selling for 16.1 cents per quart, not 
14 in Philadelphia, for 17.2 cents instead of 15.5 in Pitts- 
burgh and for 16.9 cents rather than 15 in Scranton. 





TABLE 4 
Prices Received by Producers for 4% Milk, F.0.B. Philadelphia and 
F.0.B. Pittsburgh and Prices Equivalent to Those Paid for Milk 
by U. 8S. Condenseries, Based on 1922-1939 Relationships 
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Retail milk prices are low in relation to earnings of 
factory workers. A comparison of retail milk prices with 
earnings of factory workers in each of 9 urban areas in 
Pennsylvania are shown in Table 7. If the retail price of 
milk had increased in each of these cities as much from 
the five years before the start of this war as have weekly 
earnings of factory workers, milk would have retailed 
during July for approximately 23 cents per quart in Phil- 
adelphia, Erie and Pittsburgh, for 21 cents in Allentown, 
for 20 cents in Harrisburg and Johnstown, for 19 cents 
in Lancaster, for 18 cents in Pottsville and for 16 cents 
in Scranton. Obviously, factory workers can pay consider- 
ably more for milk and still have a greater purchasing 
power than they had before the war. 


Factory workers, however, are only one group of 
wage earners in Pennsylvania, but they are a very large 
group. According to the Bureau of Business Research 
of The Pennsylvania State College there were 1,250,000 
factory workers employed in Pennsylvania in July 1943. 
If there were no more than one worker per family and if 
each of these families represented 3.9 persons, the average 
number of persons per occupied dwelling unit among non- 
farm persons in Pennsylvania in 1940, 4,875,000 persons 
would be the beneficiaries of income from factory earn- 
ings. This is about 50 per cent of the population of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Wage data for non-factory workers are not available 
for local areas of Pennsylvania. The Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia, does, however, publish monthly 
data of employment and payrolls in various trades and 
industries for the state as a whole. From these data, | 
have calculated indexes of average monthly earnings of 
wage earners in each of 11 trades and industries. 


Average monthly earnings of workers in each group 
have increased considerably from the years before the 
war, Table 8. Some have increased much more than others. 
I have calculated what the retail price of milk would be 
if for each group of employees the price of milk in Phila- 
delphia and in Pittsburgs had increased as much from the 
five pre-war years as have earnings. 


The present retail price of milk in Philadelphia is 
l4 cents per quart delivered to doorsteps. Without im- 
pairing the pre-war purchasing power of his earnings, 
the average employee in each of three of these groups 
could pay more than 20 cents a quart for milk. Employees 





TABLE 5 
Vrices Received by Producers for 4% Milk, F.0.B. Philadelphia and 
F.0.B. Pittsburgh and Prices Equivalent to Those Paid for Milk by 
Wisconsin Cheese Factories, Based on 1921-1939 Kelationships 
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Keeping Production UP 
on “‘nature’s most perfect 


food” . « « Dairies, too, deserve 
a Production Award 


Conserving fats, and protecting the creaming ability 
of milk, are two important features of the Waukesha 
100% Sanitary Pump proven in hundreds of dairies. 
With Waukesha’s slow speed rotary action, there’s 
no chance of churning or battering up fat globules, 
or separating the fats (often “buttering up” the pump 
and other moving parts and wasted in washing 
and cleaning). 

We're glad that Waukesha 100% Sanitary Pumps, 
the “heart” of the dairy production line, are able to 
help in this important task. With their reputation 
for long service, low operating and maintenance 
costs, they’re helping dairies everywhere keep ahead 
of schedule—with a minimum of labor and replace- 
ment expenses. 

In spite of our own increasing war production, we 
are still able to help you to urgently needed replace- 
ments. Consult your jobber, or write direct. 


ARMY-NAVY “E” 
Awarded to both Waukesha Plants 
at Watertown and Waukesha 








* WAUKESHA FOUNDRY COMPANY x 
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WAL PUMP 


F A DEPENDABLE MANUFACTURER 





DEPENDABLF PRODUCT 









THE WET SURFACE ENAMEL 


betes MFG. CO. 


__ GRATIOT at THERESA - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
National Distributor of Damp-Tex 
Products to the Dairy Industry. 
General Office: 1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 
Branches in eighteen principal cities 





in five groups could pay from 16 to 17 cents. Even those 
whose earnings have increased least have not as yet sacri 
ficed any purchasing power in terms of milk. 


Undoubtedly, with the expansion of employment 
which has taken place since 1939, average family earnings 
have increased even more rapidly than is indicated by the 
changes in average earnings per worker. In grocery stores, 
banks, hotels and many other businesses, women and teen- 
age boys have replaced men workers. These new em- 
ployees frequently are the second or third worker of a 
family. Certainly the great majority of urban families 
are more able to pay for the milk they need and want 
than at any previous time in recent years. 


Subsidies Lack Economic Justification 


Despite the favorable purchasing power enjoyed by 
he majority of urban families, despite the absence of 
many consumer goods for which money can be used and 
despite the necessity of living standards being reduced 
during the war, subsidies are being used currently in some 
markets and are likely to be used in others to obviate the 
need for increasing retail milk prices. 


The shortcomings of subsidies have been the subject 
of many discussions, speeches and articles. It has been 
said many times that they (1) promote inflation rather 
than discourage it (2) discourage greatly needed agricul- 
tural production, (3) increase governmental control of 
private enterprise, (4) cost more in the long run due to 
the expense of tax collection and (5) further tie up the 
nation in red tape. Rather than repeat these criticisms 
with which I agree, I want to examine the subsidy on fluid 
milk in the Philadelphia market to see if there is any eco- 
nomic reason for its existence. 


A subsidy has been paid on fluid milk sales in the 
Philadelphia market since the 8th of April. This subsidy 
was inaugurated by the Federal Government in lieu of a 
price increase to consumers. 


Milk was subsidized in Philadelphia not because milk 
prices had risen more than other food costs. Data which 
| have already presented indicate that milk has risen less 
than costs of other foods. 


Milk was subsidized not because the average urban 
consumer could not pay more for milk. The data which 
I have presented show conclusively that earnings of urban 
families have increased much more than retail milk prices. 


Perhaps milk was subsidized in Philadelphia starting 
in April because milk was higher in price than in other 
cities. In Table 9 I have compared the price of milk in 
Philadelphia with prices-in other eastern and mid-western 
metropolitan centers. The chart with Table 9 indicates 
definitely that Philadelphia consumers are and have been 


paying less for milk than are consumers in other cities of 
comparable size. 


Perhaps the retail price of milk had up to the time 
of the subsidy risen more in Philadelphia than in other 
cities. Table 10 shows the change in the Philadelphia price 
of milk since 1939 compared with changes which occurred 
in prices in other cities during the same period. Between 
1939 and April 1943 milk increased two cents a quart in 
Philadelphia, Only in Washington and Baltimore where 
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subsidies are also used were the price increases less. As 
compared with Philadelphia the retail price of milk has | 
increased twice as much or more than twice as much in 
oyment five of the eleven cities listed in this table. 
arnings 
by the 


stores, 


There remains one other possible economic reason 
for the subsidies on fluid milk. Occasionally this subsidy 
and others like it have been justified on the basis that in- , 
id teen- ple ys a J é ; Patented Adjustable 
comes of some families have not risen as rapidly as have 
Ww ein- 


1 Hes SERVICE 
rota . , ogs , 
aa No one will deny that families whose incomes have 


Families ; c : 4 

A ciliiedl not kept pace with the average, are having to bear an CAP Py 
undue share of wartime sacrifices. Those that had rea- _ 
sonably high incomes when war started can stand the Just mail the coupon below and we will send 
sacrifice. Those that had low incomes before prices started you, absolutely FREE, a patented adjustable 


to rise and are still receiving approximately the same Paperlynen Service Cap, with your company 


ved by ; : 
F incomes, face very serious problems. name and/or trade mark on it. 


ence of : 
sed and Many of these low income families are on public These caps are adjustable to any head size, 
reduced assistance rolls, receiving old age assistance, aid to de- eliminating annoyance of shrinkage and assort- 
in oiend pendent children and pensions for the blind. Very few 7 ie = sizes. ae less = Sea Pe go 
sate the families are now receiving general assistance. Another of laundering ill-fitting cloth caps. Light and 
iate the . Bi comfortable to wear. Send coupon now. 

group of low income families are those dependent on the] J. ore 
earnings of men in the lower ranks of the armed services, PAPERLYNEN COMPANY 


° : 555 West Goodale St., Dept. AMR-10 
but this group is not yet large. Columbus, Ohio "1 


subject 
as been : Please send us, absolutely FREE, a patented adjustable P 1 
1 rather Small Benefit From Subsidy Cap, with our Company ‘cue as on oo sag eit a by a 
ates . > . trade mark on cap too, attach sheet showing it.) 
agricul- A subsidy of a cent or two a quart on all fluid milk 
ntrol of sales does not, however, give much relief to the low in- 
| due to come families because these families use only small quan- 
» up the tities of fluid milk. This is shown in Table 11. Because 
riticisms the low income families use less milk than the higher 
on fluid income groups, a subsidy on fluid milk is of much more 
any eco- benefit to high than to low income groups. A rate that 
would provide an annual subsidy of a dollar to a person 
~~ in the lowest income group, would give a subsidy of $2.62 
wetiaiaa to a person in the highest income group. Apparently these 
cwae a subsidies are not used primarily to help those with low 
incomes, for if they were their benefit would be directed 
7 more to those who have the low incomes. 
ogee These subsidies, present and probable future ones, are | | D A | RY PAI LS 
not economically justified. They are being used to “hold ° 


‘isen less 











the line”, a very arbitrary line. Last Sunday’s New York | | oe, ap fates, Putte Pirates 
Times quoted one OPA official as saying: “We are not | have been simplified. Superior Seamless 
ye urban going to argue about whether the policy of rolling back we a ay =— Patt obtainable only 
ta which prices to the September 15 level makes sense or not. The ober a spat Mints 
of urban statute orders us to do so—and it authorizes subsidies for 
Ik prices. the purpose where it is the only way the objective can be 
- starting accomplished. Personally I think that a forthright stand 
in eiiect as to wages and taxes should have been taken also, but 
talk in regardless of my personal feelings about the general pat- 
oe tern of economic stabilization, we here know that the OPA 
cadicates has been ordered to do a job—and we intend to do it.” 
ave been A satisfactory answer to the proper pricing of milk 
cities of as far as both farmers and consumers are concerned will 
have to be found in a realistic national price policy, one 
aw which uses price to direct production and consumption. 
fi altel Criticizing the OPA, which carries out but does not make 
he prick price policy, will avail us little. If a change is to be made, SUPERIOR 
peat it will result from the actions of either Congress or our 


itil wartime Cabinet. If and when our price policy is directed | METAL PROD uCcTS com PANY 


away from an imaginary line and toward the achievement 


ign . of maximum production of the most essential products, _509 FRONT AVE., anny PALE: MINNESOTA 
signs ak milk prices can be brought into line. 
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TABLE 6 
Retail Milk Prices in Three Pennsylvania Markets and Prices Equivalent 
io Costs of All Foods, June 1943, Based on 1935-1939 Relationships 
Retail Price of Milk, Cents per Quart 


June 1943 

Actual equivalent 

a - _ to changes 

1935-39 June 1943 1935-39 June 1943 in food costs 
Philadelphia 100 139 11.6 14.0 16.1 
Pittsburgh 100 142 12.1 15.5 17.2 
Scranton 100 144 11.7 15.0 16.9 
Source: BLS, USDL and Orders of Penn. Milk Control Commission. 


Index of 
Retail Food Costs 


TABLE 7 


Retail Milk Prices In Pennsylvania Markets and Prices Equivalent to 
Factory Workers’ Earnings July 1943 Based on 1935-39 Relationships 


Retail Price of Milk, Cents per Quart 
July 1943 
equivalent 

— to changes 
1935-39 July 1943 July 1943 in earnings 
Philadelphia $24.37 $47.96 97 ; 14.0 22.4 
Lancaster 19.03 $32.75 15.0 19 
Harrisburg 20.86 45 5 14.0 19.§ 
Scranton 06 3 15.0 16. 
Pottsville 94 i 2.2 14.0 18.3 
Erie 


24 97 f 15.0 22 
Allentown .84 5 14.0 20 
Johnstown -11 BD 12 15.0 19 
Pittsburgh 7.60 i » 15.5 2° 


Factory Earnings, Weekly Actual 


G0 DIA bo 


22 wm 09 bo Go © 


TABLE 8 
Retail Milk Prices, Actual and Equivalent to Monthly Earnings of 
Workers in 11 Trades and Industries First Six Months of 1943 
Based on Relationships of Corresponding Months, 1935-1939 
First Six Months 


Retail milk. prices 
Average monthly 1943 equivalent 
earnings* to changes in earnings 
Indexes 
Industry 1935-39 


Cents per quart 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
16.9 17.5 
27.6 28. 


Trade or 
Anthracite mining . 100 
Bit. coal mining 100 
Bldg. and construction 100 
Quar. and non-met. mining 100 
Crude pet. prod. 100 
Public utilities 100 
Retail trade 100 
Wholesale trade 100 
Hotels 100 
Laundries 100 
Dyeing and cleaning 100 16.8 


*Compiled from data published by the Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 


delphia in ‘‘The Business Review’’. 





TABLE 9 
Retail Prices of Milk in Various Large Cities, April 1943 

Cents per quart 

City On doorstep At 

Philadelphia 
saltimore 

Washington 


14.0 
1 
1 
Cleveland ; 
1 
1 


0 
0 
9 
0 
0 


Detroit 
Cincinnati 


Pittsburgh 5.8 
St. Louis 15 
Buffalo 16. 
Providence 
Louisville 
Boston 
New York 
Chicago 
Source: 


nono oe 


Awe KHOOUMNSNIOHA 


~~ 


tetail Food Prices by Cities, U.S.D.L., 


TABLE 10 

Changes In Retail Milk Prices, Doorstep Delivery, April 1943 from 
1939 Average 

Cents per Quart 





April 1943 


Incre 
Washington 
Baltimore 
Philadelphia 
Providence 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh 
Louisville 
New York 
St. Louis 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Chicago 
Source: Fluid Milk Prices 
Prices by Cities, U.S.D. 


o> 
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11.8 
In City Markets, USDA, 


oe -L.5S. 
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TABLE 11 
Benefits to Different Income Groups of Subsidies on Fluid Milk 
Annual Per Capita Valueof Subsidy 


Per dollar 
received 
ed by lowest 


Per capita 

consumption At one cent 
quarts, 1942* per quart income group 

Under $500 66 $ $1.00 

500-1000 110 , 1.67 
1000-1500 120 
1500-2000 123 
2000-3000 30 
3000-5000 43 
9000 and over 73 
*Pe} 


BAE 


Annual family 
income 


— 
oo 
mI M bo 


me woo 


capita Consumption data from the 


Dairy Scientists Choose Officers 


Columbus, Ohio—Officers chosen to direct the American Dairy 
Science 1944 were announced here October Ist, 
following a tabulation of the mail balloting. 


Association for 


Those newly-elected are: Arthur €. Ragsdale, professor of 
dairy husbandry at the University of Missouri, vice-president; P. H. 
Tracy, professor of dairy manufactures at the University of Illinois, 
and C. L. Blackman, professor of dairy husbandry at Ohio State 


University, directors for three-year terms. 


A. C. Cornell University, 
from vice-president to president. 


automatically 
Robert B. Stoltz, professor of 


Dahlberg, advances 
dairy technology at Ohio State, continues as secretary-treasurer, 
starting his ninth year in that post. Thomas S. Sutton, professor 
of animal husbandry at Ohio State, continues as editor of the 
Journal of Dairy Science. 

H. P. Davis, University of Nebraska, the retiring president, 
becomes a member of the board of directors. 

The association will hold a war conference, replacing the an- 
nual meeting, next June 21, 22, 
here. - 


and 23, at Ohio State University 














DRY MILK 


CREAM MANUFACTURERS 


Spray or Roller Process 
BUTTERMILK POWDER 
WHOLE MILK POWDER 


For Human Consumption 
Cars or Less 


Marwyn Dairy Products Corp. 
141 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 
Phone: Harrison 8688 























TRIPLE 
WAXES 


OHIO BOTTLE CAP CO. 


PIQUA + OHIO 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
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Army-Navy “E” to Pfaudler 


Elyria Division Signally Honored at Presentation 
Ceremony Attended by Dignitaries 


The coveted Army-Navy “E” flag now flies over The Pfaudler 
Co.’s Elyria Division, Elyria, Ohio, and all employees are privileged 
to wear their “E” pins in recognition of the outstanding work they 
have done in building war equipment. The ceremonies took place 
September 23rd. 


Prior to our actual entry into the war, The Pfaudler Company 
was supplying equipment to the government for experimental pro- 
jects in many fields, particularly the Chemical Warfare Service. 
A large number of glass-lined steel reactors were built to extremely 
exacting specifications to meet conditions of maximum severity, 
and to produce a synthetic product of major importance in gas 
warfare. The chemical conditions were such that Pfaudler glass 
provided the only suitable material of construction. 


Above: Raising of colors 
by United States Coast 
Guard at the Army- 
Navy ‘‘E’”’ presentation 
given at the Elyria 
Division of the Pfaudler 
Co. on September 23rd. 


Right: Presentation , of 

“E” pins by wounded 

veteran of Guadalcanal, 

Pfe. Wilson, who is ° 

shown placing pin on Vice-President George C. Calvert in charge of 
Elyria Division. Next to Mr. Calvert stands John Kusinski and Wilfred 
Hoffman, who represented employees. 

One of the specific jobs that gained the recognition of Wash- 
ington authorities, and which eventually led to the “E” award, was 
the building and delivering in record time of many special glass- 
lined steel reactors needed for the manufacture of “atabrine” the 


synthetic substitute for quinine. 


Col. E. W. Dennis, Adjutant General, 5th Service Command, 
ASF, Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio, represented the Army at the 
award ceremonies. The Navy was represented by Lt. Cmdr. J. P. 
Sturges, USNR, Inspection and Area Supervisor of the Office of 
Inspector of Naval Material, Cleveland District. 


On behalf of the management, George C. Calvert, vice-president 
in charge of the Elyria Division, received the award flag, and 
Wilfred J. Hoffman, secretary of the company union and A. F. of 
L. affiliate acknowledged the receipt of the “E” pins on behalf of 
all employees. 


The master of ceremonies was J. Claire George, editor of the 
Elyria Chronicle-Telegram, an able speaker and prominent Elyria 
citizen. 
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You'll be Happy 


if you install 


DOERING 
BUTTER PRINTERS 


BECAUSE —no quicker, more ef- 
ficient, accurate or sanitary ma- 
chine has ever been devised for 
the forming and production of 
prints of both standard and indi- 
vidual shapes and sizes. 


500 Ibs. per hour — 
3 other sizes — 200, 


1,000, 5,000 Ibs. per oie ° 
nent Write for complete in- 


formation and catalog. 


©. DOERING & SON, INC., 1379 W. Lake St, CHICAGO 





You can depend on 
AUTOMAT WRAPPERS 


Reliable and sturdy machines that wrap 
and carton 5,000 prints per hour in halves 
or pounds, 7,500 pieces in quarters. Write 
for full details and free survey service. 


AUTOMAT PACKAGING MACHINE WORKS, ine. 
15 Broadway, Toledo, Ohio 








Stainless Steel Equip- 
Available 


NOW! 


ment Is 


If you can show that you actually need new 
Stainless Steel tanks you can secure priority 
ratings which will enable you to buy them NOW 


* 
Sani-Certified Holding and Sani-Certified Truck and Trailer 


Tanks are built in all sizes to meet your requirements 


€ 
*%& Truck Trailer Tanks 


% Storage Tanks 
*%& Receiving Vats 


* Weigh Cans 
*& Hot Wells 
*& Steel Tanks for 


General Purposes 


TAINLESS &- 
TEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
| ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 











PAMD War Problems 


Conference Held in Harrisburg to Dis- 
cuss Issues Confronting the Fluid 
Milk Industry During Wartime 


Executives, managers and employes of 
dairy plants manufacturing and processing 
milk, ice cream and other dairy products in 
Pennsylvania gathered at the Penn-Harris 
Hotel in Harrisburg, Pa., September 15th 
and 16th, to hear government officials and 
others discuss problems and government 
facing the milk industry 


orders during 


wartime. 

Elmer FE. Harter, 
General Counsel of the 
association, discussed 
legal problems affect- 
ing the processing and 
distribution of milk. 
Drafting of milk in- 
dustry employes under 
the Selective Service 
System was explained 
Benj. Eynon by Lt. Col. John Mcl. 
Smith, Assistant Director, Pennsylvania 
State Headquarters, SSS. WMC regulations 
affecting the industry were reviewed by Tru- 
man B. Thompson, a representative from 
War Manpower Commission. Col. b. F. 
Castle, president of the Milk Industry Foun- 
dation, spoke at the banquet in regard to con- 
ditions in Washington as he found them in 

relation to the industry. 


WEA and OPA Representatives 


Howard C. Fedderson of the WFA read 
a paper prepared by Dr. T. G. Sttts, Chief, 
Dairy and Poultry Branch, WFA, on the 
subject, “A War Emergency Milk Supply”. 


Dr. Theodore G. Nelson of the New York 
City Regional Office of OPA read a paper 
on “Ceiling Prices of Milk in Wartime”. 


Curtailed wholesale and retail milk de- 
livery requirements were reviewed by E. M. 
Brady, Director, Local Transportation Divi- 
sion, ODT, and he related the conditions 
making it imperative for the government to 
adopt measures in 


conservation respect to 


transportation facilities and services. 


Martin addressed the 
luncheon meeting on “Pennsylvania’s Food 


Governor Edward 
Situation,” and related the important part 
this his state is playing in the war produc- 
tion program and in supplying food. 


\ breakfast meeting was held for those 
future 
with M. O. Maughan of the American Milk 
Institute presiding. Paul Quintus of the 
WEA outlined the need for greatly increased 
production of dried milks, adding that many 
installed for that 


interested in milk powder and _ its 


new plants would be 


purpose. 
Dr. C. W. Pierce, Associate Professor of 


Agricultural Economics, Pennsylvania State 
College, presented a detailed paper on “War- 


324 


time Milk Problems” that is published on 
another page of this issue. 


Other speakers on the program were John 
M. McKee, Chairman of the Pennsylvania 
Milk Control Commission and Miles Horst, 
Pennsylvania Secretary of Agriculture. 


Selective Service Information 


On the subject of Selective Service Col- 
onel Smith said in part, “Now, your first 
activity and occupation bulletin is No. 6. It 
covers food processing, milk and dairy prod- 
ucts. In that you will find very clearly cov- 
ered men like your pasteurizers, vat-men, 
and generally speaking, the technical men 
who are necessary to run your plant, the key 
men who are technically necessary to oper- 
ate your milk processing plant. These men 
are listed on that list. 


“Now, your activity and occupation bul- 
letin No. 5 covers the milk assembly station 
operation, generally known to you as your 
collecting station. And there, again, the key 
men are found on the list of occupations. 
Now, does it mean that a man that is on 
these activity and occupation bulletins must 
necessarily be deferred? The answer is no. 
The answer is left in our regulations to the 
decision of the local board. But it says that 
serious consideration must be given by the 
local board to the deferment of these neces- 
sary key technical men listed in these vari- 
ous industries and essential processes for the 
preservation of the life in the nation. So 
that activity and occupation bulletin occupies 
the second rung of the ladder. 


“The non-deferable list gets no considera- 
tion whatever from the The 
activity and occupation list gets serious con- 
sideration from the local board, and then you 
come to the top rung of the ladder of these 
lists which is a super-duper list called the 
list of critical occupations. Now there are 
quite a few occupations listed on these which 
will cover your employees. Men like fore- 
men, inspectors, instructors, machinists, sup- 
erintendents, supervisors, engineering .field 
That is the super-duper list of 
critical occupations and the local boards are 


local board. 


generally. 


endeavoring to give grave consideration to, 


the deferment to the men in these occupations. 


“And generally speaking, replacement 
schedules and all of the forty-two as filled 
by employees are .given serious considera- 
tion when it comes to taking a man off this 
critical list. If we, at headquarters, find that 
the local boards are disregarding this critical 
list we take the case out of the hands of 
the local board and do the only thing we 
can do, because we can’t classify at state 
headquarters. We appeal the case to the 
President. Generally speaking, the Presiden- 
tial Appeal Board has been honoring men 
who are clearly on these critical lists of 
occupation.” 


Colonel Castle, in his talk at the banquet 
stated that he felt more optimistic about the 
future of the milk industry due to a more 
reasonable and practical attitude on the part 


of officials in Washington. He expressed the 
opinion that some economies in milk dis- 
tribution effected during wartime would be 
carried over into the post-war period. 


Defends States Rights 


In reply to a question Attorney Elmer 
Harter stated: 


“To this question specifically: 
Where the superceding of states rights for 
the Federal Government definitely hampers 
the war effort and maintenance of the home 
front, it should be questioned. I think we 
have reached the time where the American 
people should stand up and fight a lot of 
the things that are done under the guise of 
che war eftort which have no place in the 
furtherance of the war effort. A word of 
caution must be expressed here. 


answer 


“No individual or group or industry should 
question anything that the Federal Govern- 
ment does if it by any chance will further 
the war effort, because first and foremost in 
our minds now is the successful, victorious 
prosecution of the war. But a lot of things 
that are being due by the Federal Govern- 
ment under the guise of the war effort 
which have no part in the furtherance of 
the war effort, should be stopped and I think 
the time has come when we should stop 
them.” 





Subsidies Denounced 
(Contnued from Page 304) 

matters, it is unquestionably the per- 
sonal opinion of the great majority of 
milk control officers in attendance that 
milk should be priced to consumers 
based on the actual costs of produc- 
tion and distribution, and that con- 
sumers with their greatly increased 
purchasing power should pay a proper 
price and not be subsidized by future 
taxation, which would make it neces- 
sary for those in the Armed Forces on 
their return to pay the nation’s milk 
bill incurred during their absence.” 


Due to the fact that price subsidies play 
such an important part in the food pricing 
structure in Canada, J. Peter Nadeau of 


the Wartime Price and Trade Board at 
Ottawa went on record as not being in favor 
of the resolution of protest to the newspaper 
article. 


The following officers for the following 


‘year were elected unanimously: President, 


Oscar Boisvert, Chief, Dairy Branch, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Quebec. Canada; 
Vice-President, John P. Hull, Extension Of- 
ficer, Milk Control Board, Providence, R. I.; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Kenneth F. Fee, Di- 
rector, Division of Milk Control, Albany, 
N. Y. 


Following the second day sessions a ban- 
quet was held with an enjoyable entertain- 
ment supplied by the Philadelphia milk 
dealers. 
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War Fund Drive On 


Under Way to 
Finance USO and Many War-Related 


Agencies—New York Committee 


National Campaign 


Madison H. Lewis, chairman of the dairy 
foods group of the New York Committee of 
the National War Fund has announced that 
W. H. Marcussen is acting with him as 
vice-chairman of this group and that several 
additional chairmen have been appointed to 
aid in the Fund’s current campaign for 
$17,000,000 in behalf of the USO and 25 
other war-related agencies. The drive was 
launched October 5th with a nation-wide 


Wm. H. Marcussen Madison H. Lewis 


radio appeal for its support broadcast by 
President Roosevelt. It will continue to 
December 7th, the second anniversary of 
Pearl Harbor. 


Serving with Mr. Lewis as committee 
chairmen in New York City are Max Levy, 
fluid milk; 
H. J. Mineur, employees of dairy products 
industry; and Heinrich Ahlers, butter, eggs 
and cheese. Samuel W. Claster is acting 
as vice-chairman of the butter, eggs and 
cheese committees. Mr. Lewis’ group is 


Edward Brush, ice cream; 


one of 280 vocations and professions which 
collectively make up the commerce and _ in- 
dustry group. 


The National, War Fund was founded at 
the suggestion and with the approval of 
the President’s War Relief Control Board 
and combines in a single campaign the fund- 
raising appeals of seventeen major organiza- 
tions serving the men and women of our 


own armed forces and the civilian relief 
needs of our fighting allies. The New York 
City goal includes, in addition to the financial 
needs of the seventeen major organizations, 
the budgets of nine local organizations whose 
activities are directly related to the war 
effort. 


Member Agencies Listed 


Member agencies of the New York Com- 
mittee include the following twenty-six 
organizations in three classifications. 

Service to the Forces: USO (United Ser- 
vice Organizations) ; United Seamen’s Ser- 
vice, War Prisoners’ Aid. United Nations 
Relief: Belgian War Relief Society; British 
War Relief Society; French Relief Fund; 
Friends of Luxembourg; Greek War Relief 
Association; Norwegian Relief; Polish War 
Relief; Queen Wilhelmina Fund; Refugee 
Relief Trustees; Russian War Relief; United 
China Relief; United Czechoslovak Relief; 
U. S. Committee for Care of European 
Children; United Yugoslav Relief Fund. 
Home Front: New York City Defense 
Recreation Committee; CDVO (Community 
Services) ; Officers’ Service Committee; N. 
Y. C. Women’s Council, Navy League of the 
U. S.; American Women’s Voluntary Ser- 
ae oe A 
Nursing Council for War Service; Ships’ 
Service Committee; Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Club. 


vices; English-Speaking Union; 


—_———e—= > o___ 
CONNECTICUT MILK PRICES 


J. O. Hammerberg, Administrator of the 
Connecticut milk marketing area, has an- 
nounced from his Hartford headquarters the 
following class prices for milk of 3.7 per 
cent butterfat received from producers f.o.b. 
dealers’ plants, with respective butterfat dif- 
ferentials, as follows: 

Per Butterfat 
Class hundredweight differential 
Per point 
$4.13 $0.04 
wf 1.90 
II 2.970 0.074 

The weighted average price of Western 
Bottling Quality 40 per cent Cream per 
40-quart can at Boston during the month 
of September 1943 was $23.598. 


Court Action Settled 


Evaporated Milk Group Accepts Fines 
on Government Charge of Anti- 


Trust Law Violations 


Anti-trust action filed in San Francisco 
in 1941 by the government against manu- 
facturers and distributors of evaporated milk 
in the west coast area, charging conspiracy 
to fix prices of evaporated milk. was ter- 
minated September 27th. A settlement was 
reached under the terms of which the U. S. 
District Court for the Northern District of 
California approved pleas of nolo contendere 
by 22 defendants, including local and na- 
tional manufacturers of evaporated milk, 
dairy farmer organizations, grocery trade 
groups, the Evaporated Milk Association, 
and two individuals. Fines imposed totalled 
$77,500. 


Dan F. Stilling of Chicago, Administrator 
of the Marketing Agreement of the evapo- 


mrated milk industry under the Agricultural 


Adjustment Administration, and L. A. 
Humason, formerly Administrator in the 
San Francisco area, were the individuals 
who voluntarily pleaded “no contest” and 
thus expedited settlement of the drawn-out 
case. Only an extended and expensive trial 
of the case could have determined whether, 
as claimed by the government attorneys, the 
manufacturers and their agents exceeded 
their authority under the Federal Marketing 
Agreement set up June 1, 1935, and thus 
were guilty as charged in the indictment. 


For more than ten years, including the 
very period (1935-41) covered by the in- 
dictment, the manufacturers have been oper- 
ating under the marketing agreement pro- 
gram, and still are. In the pre-war period 
from 1933 to 1940 inclusive, for the country 
as a whole prices paid by evaporated milk 
manufacturers to farmers for milk increased 
substantially more than 40 per cent, under 
the marketing agreement operation, while 
the spread between the prices paid farmers 


and retail prices decreased ten per cent 











Milt King saya: Wartime Demands 


tolerate no relaxation in 
Sediment Testing” 


With the existing unprecedented demand for 
milk and dairy products, a few may be 
tempted to slight the essential detail of 
making proper and thorough tests for sedi- 
ment. Never before has it been more im- 
portant for the safety and welfare of our 
men on the fighting front and civilians on 
the home front that impurities and other 
harmful foreign matter be detected by 
quate tests, lest badly contaminated and 
dangerous milk products reach the chan- 
nels of consumption. 


SEDIMENT TESTING SUPPLY CO. 
20 E. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Everything You Need for Sediment and Mold Testing — World’a Largest Distributor® 
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SIMMONS 





POWDERED - CONDENSED 


Roller—Spray 


Authorized Receivers Set-aside Roller and 
Spray Cars or less under FDO 54 


8 W. Front Street 


. 


Vi LK Sales Services 








Sweet—Plain 


DAIRY PRODUCTS LTD. 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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August Price $3.28 


York Pool Net of $16,126,702 


Records Gain of 28.9 Per Cent in 


New 


Average Value Per Producer 

In announcing the August net return of 
the New York milk pool, Administrator C. J. 
Blanford pointed out that the distribution of 
the proceeds received from 52,691 dairy farms 
in the six states of the metropolitan milk- 
shed, showed the average value per producer 
of the pool's net yield of $16,126,701.91 to be 
28.9 per cent larger than it was a year ago. 
“The August pool, containing 475,434,223 
pounds of milk,” Dr. Blanford said, “was 
received at 456 plants in six states, and its 
net farm value is 10.8 per cent richer 
than the yield of $14,547,724.48 from deliy 
eries in August, 1942. Pool receipts, how- 
ever, were 7.7 per cent less than a year ago 
when approved milk was accepted at 476 
plants. The decrease of 20 in the number of 
New York-area inspected plants accounted 


largely for the diminished volume. aaa 


“With 52,691 producers accredited to the 
market instead of last year’s total of 57,040,” 
he continued, “the average dairy farmer’s 
share of the latest and more valuable pool 
rose to $306.06 for a gain of 28.9 per cent 
per producer. The average value of August, 
1942 deliveries was $237.51. Dr. Blanford 
credited the gain in income mainly to an in- 
crease of 21.5 per cent in the uniform price. 
The rate for August a year ago was $2.70 

“Vermont and New York were tied with 
the smallest decrease from last year’s vol- 
ume,” the administrator stated. “Their slumps 
were each 6.1 per cent in comparison with 
the pool average of 7.7. The largest drop 

New Jersey, and it was 26.8 
Connecticut and 


occurred in 
per cent. Massachusetts, 
with a de- 
crease of 22 per cent, while the Pennsylvania 


taken together, were recorded 
plant receipts were off 12.6 per cent from 
\ugust, 1942.” 
September Estimate $3.27 

Dr. Blanford estimates that the September 
pool price will be 37 cents higher than the 
price of $2.90 a hundredweight that applied 
to receipts at pool-accredited plants in Sep 
tember, 1942. 
to 12.1 per cent. 


The anticipated gain amounts 
“Income from the current pool 
will not exceed last year’s yield from Sep 
milk by more 
“The return of a year ago 
amounted to $14,640,022.08, including butte: 
fat and $793,804.17. 
This year’s return for the same month prob- 
ably will add up to a total of $15,023,000 
with the value of butterfat and location pay- 
ments estimated at $635,000. 

“The “September rate,” the administrator 
continued, “figured now at $3.27, will com- 
plete twelve months in which the uniform 
price has exceeded $3.00 a hundredweight. 
The price for October, 1942 was $3.01. Since 
then the price has twice reached a high of 
$3.28, first in November, 1942 and again in 


probably 


tember than 3 per cent,” 


he predicted. 


location payments of 


\ugust this Assessments against a 
pool handler of $150,000, equivalent to 3 
cents a hundredweight on all the milk in the 
pool, aided the 


year. 


August pool in equalling 
the record price fixed by the 5-year old 
federal-state marketing orders. 

“A similar series of milk prices in excess 
of $3.00 was achieved only once before. Ac- 
cording to a compilation of milk prices pre- 
pared at Cornell University, New York dairy 
farmers collected such prices for 19 months 
1918 to March, 1920. 
Recorded rates in that series range from 
$3.06 to a high of $4.22. The $4.00-mark, 
however, was surpassed in December, 1918 
and January, 1919. 


from September, 


August Minimum Prices 

Basic prices for 3.5 per cent milk in 201- 

210 mile zone in effect in New York City 

Area under the Federal-State Marketing 

Agreement ‘used by all handlers in figuring 
returns for August. 

Price 


Per point 
butterfat 
differential 
-04 


Class 


1 
I (Outside) 2 -04 
II-A 2.7 -077 
II-B 2.5 074 
2.33 .067 
I1-D 2.415 .069 
.064 
064 
077 
.051 


056 


+Plus uniform price for August, 1943 

August Uniform Milk Price 
Administrator C. J. Blanford has an- 
nounced a uniform price for the month of 
August of $3.28 per 100 Ibs. for 3.5 per cent 
milk received from producers at plants in 
the 201-210 federal- 
state orders regulating the handling of milk 
in the New York Metropolitan marketing 
area. This is 14c above July and 58c above 
August, 1942. 

Sheffield August Milk Price 


Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., announced a net 


mile zone under the 


cash price for 3.5 per cent milk delivered 
during August of $3.27 per 100 lbs. after de- 
duction of 1c for association dues and adver- 
This with a July 
net figure of $3.13 and an August, 1942 rate 
of $2.69. The price applies to the 201-210 


tising tax. compared 


mile zone. 


League August Pool Price 

The Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation average net paid pool return to pro- 
ducers for August was $3.22 per 100 Ibs. 
for 3.5 per cent milk in the 201-210 mile 
freight zone. 
was $3.08. 
$2.59. 


The comparable July figure 
The August, 1942 price was 
This includes an average city and 
Grade A 
premiums where earned are in addition. 

August Milk Receipts 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 

Receipts Rail and Truck 

——40-Qt. Cans————_ 
Milk Cream Cond. 
Aug., 1943 8,605,190 70,662 41,766 
Aug., 1942 3,365,552 105,368 246 
July, 1943 3,645,355 85,345 39,500 
July, 1942 . 396,338 114,444 .155 
Jan.-Aug., 1943 825 540,204 .548 
Jan.-Aug., 1942 26,074,842 908,909 25.093 


location plus differential of 3c. 


PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 
—40-Qt. Cans———— 
Milk Cream Cond. 
825,460 28,915 20,054 
Aug., 1942 825,660 36,791 19,368 
July, 1943 837,741 26,939 23,680 
July, 1942 813,602 21,613 
Jan.-Aug., 1943 6,379,602 2 122,407 
Jan.-Aug., 1942 6,209,693 232,935 129,200 
BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 
——40-Qt. Cans———_ 
Milk Cream Cond 
699,190 48,060 12,889 
644,449 54,103 15,267 
710,735 46,269 20.145 
July, 1942 633,268 57,795 17,770 
Jan.-Aug., 1943 5,263,647 337,112 118,090 
Jan.-Aug., 1942 4,687,988 414,372 94,468 
oe 


SET UP PKIORITY SYSTEM 


Aug., 1943 


Aug., 1943 
Aug., 1942 
July, 1943 


Essential Users of Evaporated Milk in 
Canada Assured Supplies 


Ottawa, Can.—To ensure supplies of evap- 
orated milk for babies and other essential 
users, the Canadian Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board instituted on October 4th a 
system of prority sales which has been work- 
ed out in co-operation with the trade. Stocks 
which are not required to meet the needs 
of these essential users will be available to 
consumers generally. 

Babies will be guaranteed supplies of 
evaporated milk by the issuance of special 
evaporated milk cards. Others requiring 
evaporated milk for health reasons will also 
obtain evaporated milk cards. Institutions 
such as hospitals will be supplied with spe- 
cial purchase permits. Adequate supplies for 
sale without documents will be 
allocated to those areas which normally de- 
pend on evaporated milk. 

The Board pointed out that this is not a 
rationing plan because it affects a relatively 
small portion of the population and of the 
supply of evaporated milk. It is, rather, a 
priority sales plan designuea to ensure that 
the needs of priority users are met. Parents 
of babies being 


purchase 


fed a formula containing 
evaporated milk no longer will have to shop 
around for evaporated milk provided they 
obtain an evaporated milk card. Retailers 
will reserve stocks to meet the requirements 
of priority users and any surplus over and 
above what is sold to these priority users 
will be available to others without purchase 
documents. 

The evaporated milk card has a maximum 
of 16 “G” Each coupon 
is good for six 16-ounce tins of evaporated 


coupons attached. 


milk, or not more than 96 ounces if cans of 
other sizes are bought. If an applicant does 
not require the full allotment of coupons, 
those not needed will be detached by the 
Ration Board before issuance. The 
coupons have no expiry date, and the card 
is renewable three months after the date of 
issuance. 


PLANS 


Local 


—__- 


UTURE EXPANSION 


Baltimore, Md.—For the future expansion 
of its plant, the Green Spring Dairy, Inc., 
1020 West Forty-first St., has acquired a 
three-acre tract on Hickory Ave. 
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Milk in the Spotlight 


Dairy Farmers’ Demands For Higher 
Returns and Strong Fight on Subsi- 
dies Features the Capital Scene 


(By Review's Washington Representative) 

Washington, D. C.—Shortage in the na- 
tional supply of milk has formed the basis 
much recent discussion in Washington 
and is due for intensive de- 
Senate and 


Dairy 


and elsewhere, 


bate in the House of 


Repre- 
sentatives. farmers, 


and distributors of 


handlers 
milk are that 
and the farmers feel 
that they ought to receive a larger income 
from their milk production. they 
do not want government What 
they do want is higher prices for their milk 
as it léaves their farms. 


buyers, 
agreed 
there is a shortage, 


However, 


subsidies. 


At a meeting of the National Cooperative 
Milk Producers Federation in Washington, 


licted early in the year by the Federation. 


Government Fumbling Cited 


Failure of the government to provide 
means whereby dairy farmers could pay for 
advancing production costs, including higher 
farm wages and feed costs, is the cause of 
this national crisis with respect to the milk 
supply. An arbitrary policy of holding down 


prices of some dairy products and beating 
down the prices of others without regard to 
its consequences, now brings the people face 
to face with the that violation 
of the eternal principle of supply and demand 
with 


commodities 


stark reality 


coupled rationing of relatively low- 


priced leads to scarcity, the 


statement charges. 

The government, the Federation continues, 
instead of following the simple and natural 
course of adequate pricing to obtain the nec- 
essary production, 


has chosen the hard way 


of attempting to freeze prices, freeze the free 


to place floors under essential farm crops. 


If the Administration leaders oppose the 
efforts of the farm bloc to secure higher 
prices for farm products through a proposed 
system of prices but continue to 
support direct subsidy legislation, 


be in for another legislative battle. 


support 
they will 


direct 
“the so-called helping hand hold- 
ing out the distasteful bait of subsidies will 
that 


America 


Mr. Brandt assailed a dairy sub- 


sidy, saying 
become the mailed fist 


soon will en- 


slave the dairy farmers of while 
operating to dry up rather than to stimulate 


the nation’s milk supply.” 
Aiken of 
a general food subsidy program would cost 
$2,000,000,000 and 


Senator Vermont estimated that 
the Treasury between 
$3,000,000,000 a year. 


Demand Butter Program Change 


That there are real butter 


parts of the country was emphasized by the 


shortages in 


movement of producers from one outlet to 


held as a national emergency, the 
¥ another and to 


tocks 
needs 


le to 


Federa- 
tion’s policy statement was presented to a 
group of nearly 150 Senators and Repre- 
by John Brandt, of Minnesota, 
the Federation president and head of Land 
O’Lakes policy was 
unanimously adopted at the Federation’s em- 
ergency meeting, which 
representatives of the 64 member 
the Federation from 23 states. 


. ’ ; dairy leaders, and rationing of butter under 
substitute instead various 

; aad : a separate program was advocated by Mr. 
types of subsidies, to give producers partial 


: Brandt as the only way to assure fair dis- 
compensation 


tribution. Mr. Brandt criticized as ineffec- 
tive the Office of Price 


under terms and conditions 


sentatives ; eee ined 
P which greatly inhibit their freedom. 
sO 
pecial 
wiring 
1 also 
utions 
1 spe- 
es for A 
ill be 


ly de- 


Administration’s new 
Creameries, Inc. The Jones Proposal Draws Fire 
War Food 


has opened the 


increase of the butter ration cost to 16 points. 


a . He asserted that “no matter how man 
Administrator Marvin Jones ; i “Ht y 
as attended by _ R ints are charged, there will be unjust short- 
was attended by Roosevelt administration ! a B ; ' J | 
i f . . ; es ages in some areas as long as butter is lump- 
units Of move to win Congressional approval of its 8 8 ; 


j : .s 7 ed under the same program with meats and 
dual-purpose food-pricing scheme. The new 


other commodities.” 


to the Federation’s plan calls for 
policy began by the declaration that a serious 
impending shortage of the national milk sup- 
ply now confronts the 
of the 


butter to 16 per pound, or 


statement relative guaranteed support prices to 


farmers, placed high their Brandt insists that 


increased production costs, and use of sub- 


enough to cover “when point values of 


meats and other 
than the 


result is 


products are substantially 


American people. In-  sidies to 


number of 


protect ration cost of 
that 


their point surpluses to butter purchases, and 


consumers against corre- lower butter, the 


not a 
itively 
of the 
her, a 
e that 
arents 
aining 
» shop 
| they 
tailers 


crease ration points on sponding increases at the grocery store. Jones logical consumers transfer 


double the number has asked Congress to extend the life of the 


of points originally set by the government, Commodity Credit Corporation for 18 months 


half 
equal 


this means that consumption continues heav 


and the recent freeze on sales of fluid milk, and increase its borrowing power by a and this means like- 


This 


amount on hand, would be used by the agency 


iest in producer areas” 


are said to be but surface manifestations of billion dollars. sum, plus an wise a larger use of milk for manufacturing 


critical conditions whose advent was pre- wise a larger use of milk for manufacturing. 
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N. Y. LK PRICES 
Basic prices for 3.5% milk in 201-210 mile 
DRY SKIMMILK zone in effect in New York City Area under 
CONDENSED whole milk Spray—— —Hot Roller— he Federal-State Marketing Agreement used) 
Skim crit. Wh.crit. 40-qt. can Knownbr.Otherbr. Otherbr. Otherbr.|/by all handlers n figuring returns for) 
price lb. pricelb. 10% fat Lb Lb Human Feed September Price Per — 
22 enol eel " ~ = - r per butterfat 
+s 75 1 rs : : ‘a \s309 Class wt differentia! 
10.75 @11.00 — 8e@9iiI $3.50 04 
10.7 1.00 - |SEQ@9II1 (Outside) 20t 04 
II-A 2.70 077 
II-B 5 074 
LI-C 352 067 
I1l-D 1.43 069 
I1-E b. 232 064 
11-F ».25 064 
lil 2.703 077 
IV-A 796 051 
IV-B 2.295 .056 
V-A 877 
V-B 607 
tPlus uniform price for September, 1948. 
Rail & Truck Receipts at N.¥.C.&Metrop. Area 
(Statistics of U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 
Fresh Frozen Fresh | 
1942-43 Mi lk Cream Cream Cond. Milk) 
Aug q 70,662 7,017 41,766 
July 3. 645 ‘355 85.345 3,880 39,500 
June 3.656.173 84.275 6,856 25.484 
May 3,542, 45 81.282 4.4423 33,271 
Apr. , k 62,546 3,702 43.762 
Mar. . 33 59,965 4,876 29.963 
Feb. 76,338 3.073 20.446 


CONDENSED 
Known br. Other br 
(« case) (case) 


EVAPORATED 
Known br. Other br. 
(case) (case) 
<imum Sept. 1 5.90| 5.30@5 a 104 
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5.90} 5.30@5 : 25 104 
5.90] 5.30@5 
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POSITION WANTED 


MAN IN LATE 40s wants position as 
production manager in market milk plant 
bottling milk, cream and all by-products. 
Lifetime experience as Plant Manager of 
Ice Cream, American Cheese, and large But- 
ter and Market Milk plants. Box 550, care 
this publication. 10-M 




















DIESEL FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Diesel Electric Set—Cater- 
pillar D4600, 6 cylinder, 1,200 r.p.m., 57.5 
H.p. generator, 37.75 K.V.a., 120-208 volts, 
3 phase. Reason for selling—too small. Ap- 
proximately 2% years old, A-1 condition. 
Can be seen at any time. Garden State 
Farms, Goffle Road, Midland Park, N. J. 

10-M-B 


Vats with s.s. linings; Type “B,” “J,” “NH” 
and “L” Milwaukee Fillers; No. 5 Cream- 
ery Package Filler, s.s. bowl, 72 b.p.m.; 
G-10 and G-16 Cherry-Burrell Nu-line Fill- 
ers with s.s. bowls; Model “B” and “C” 
Mojonnier Fillers; Model BH 3.5 Package 
Machinery Company Hooding Machine for 
cellophane hoods; 5 ft., 10 ft. and 12 ft. 
Tubular Surface Coolers; No. 4 Peerless 
3arrel Heater, 12.000 lbs. per hour; 12 ft. 
Multiple Tube Heater or Cooler, 8 pipes 
high each with four 1 in. White Metal 
Tubes; 8 Wide Soaker Type Bottle Wash- 
er; C. P. Rotary Bottle Washer, 22 b.p.m.; 
C. P. Straitaway Bottle-in-Case Washer; 
1,000 lb. Two Compartment Nickel Weigh 
Can and 1,200 lb. Toledo Dial Scale; Model 
40 McKinley Straitaway Can Washer, 10 
to 12 per minute; 300 gallon Nickel Receiv- 
ing Vat; No. 70 De Laval Separator; 60 to 
400 gallon Homogenizers or Viscolizers. 
Write or wire your requirements. Leste 
Kehoe Machinery Corporation, 1 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. Telephone MUrray 
Hill 2-4616. 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 

W ANTED—Good milk tank to mount on 
truck, of ten to fifteen hundred gallon ca- 
pacity; also one 300 gallon, one 500 gallon 
and one 1,000 gallon jacketed tanks. Write 
Garden Farm Dairy, P. O. Box 363, Denver, 
Colorado, giving all details and locations of 


same. 10-M 


WANTED—Modern 200 to 300 gallon 
Pasteurizers; several Glass Lined or Stain- 
less Steel Tanks—500 to 2,000 gallons. Box 
549, care this publication. 10-M 





~ SKIM MILK WANTED 


We are interested in a regular supply of 
Skim Milk in any quantity from 250 cans up 
per day. Will accept a temporary arrange- 
ment, but a permanent arrangement is pre- 
ferred. Box 551, care this publication. M-t-f 


SKIM MILK—Surplus wanted small or 
large quantities—attractive and permanent, 
no Pot Cheese making. Box 552, care this 
publication. M-t-f 











EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—8 foot 3 section Milk Cool- 
er, Hot Milk Filter, 14 foot Wash Sink, 
25 H.P. Horizontal Boiler, Milk Pipe. Nie- 
land Farms, Warwick, New York. Tele- 
phone 160. 10-M 


FOR SALE--60 gallon Pfaudler Pasteur- 
izer or Tank with revolving coil; 100 gallon 
Pfaudler Lo-Vat Pasteurizers; 100 gallon 
Stainless Steel Pasteurizer; 300 gallon Jen- 
sen Stainless Steel Pasteurizer, vacuum type; 
300 gallon Wizard (C. P.) Coil Vat with 
stainless steel lining and tinned copper coil; 
150 and 550 gallon Jensen Vertical Coil 














| WANTED 
| SKIM MILK POWDER 
| Roller or Spray 
€ 

Please state quantity 

and price 

& 
| BOX 548, care this publication 

















FOR SALE — One Creamery Package 
stainless steel pasteurizer, 150-gal., one 
Cherry-Burrell milk filter, stainless steel; 
one 330 can and one 200 can Stainless Steel 
Oval Truck Tank; one horizontal 25 h.p 
steam engine; 1 Allis-Chalmers 50 KVA 
Electric Generator; one 4,500 lb. West- 
phalia Milk Separator—no motor; 1 De 
Laval No. 71 Separator; one 15 h.p. Geared 
in head motor for Buflovak Drier; 1 Stain- 
less Steel Sanitary Milk Pump and Motor, 
practically now—2%4-in. inlet, 2-in. outlet; 
one 400 Gal. Viscolizer with Motor, Bronze 
head; 1 Alsop pump with double strainers; 
one automatic powder sifter and bagger; two 
recording thermometers; one hand cappet 
for No. 2 caps; 1 surface cooler, 36 one- 
inch tubes, 8-ft. long; one Buflovak 32x72 
inches, double drum milk dryer with motor 
and stainless steel equipment; 1 frozen food 
storage box with compressor; 1 new Binks 
spray tower, 90 gallons per minute; 1 used 
Binks spray tower, 100 gallons per minute; 
1 Mojonnier bottle filler, model “C”; 1 
Meyer Dumore bottle washer, 8-wide come- 
back type; 1-300 gallon Pfaudler C-gal. 
pasteurizer complete; 1 Fairbanks dial scale, 
75 pound with tare beam; 1 moisture-proof 
platform dial scale, 1,000 pounds with tare 
beam; 1-50 h.p. upright boiler; 1 rebuilt 
De Laval No. 41 steam separator; 1 wood 
double cheese press; 3 Damrow automatic 
cheese agitators, overhead type; 1 Disbrow 
No. 6 butter churn; 1 Mojonnier ice cream 
over-run tester; 1 cabinet cooler, 14,000 
pounds per hour on raw milk; 3 Milwaukee 
“L” bottle fillers; one 12-tube 8-ft. 1-in. 
I. T. coolér; two skim wood storage tanks, 
8,000 gallons each; one 250-gallon Manton- 
Gaulin homogenizer, bronze head with 
motor; one 6-wide, C. P. bottle washer, 
comeback type, just rebuilt; one 5x5 Frick 
compressor, complete with motor; two 64x 
6% York compressors, with motors ‘and ac- 
cessories; one seven-per-minute milk can 
washer, straightaway, with cover replacer; 
one Universal compressor for methyl chlor- 
ide with motor and two Peerless blowers; 
three 8-wide Heil bottle washers; one 90 
Mojonnier filler, either 48 mm. or No. 2; 
caps; one A. A. Mojonnier filler, No. 2 caps; } 
one Howe scale for 400 can truck or stor- 
age tank with registering beam; five 300 
gallon Cherry-Burrell stainless steel spray 
pasteurizers; 300 gallon tinned copper and 
stainless steel receiving vats and covers— 
1,000 pound; double compartment tinned 
copper and stainless steel weigh cans. Write 
your wants—have many more items. Room 
73, 321 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
WOrth 2-4975. 10-M 
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